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The Key 


A Play in One Act for All Children 
Who Hate to Study 


By Edith Burrows 


The Key 





CHARACTERS 


MARGERY, a /iti/e girl who hated to study. 
LaDy ARABELLA MONTMORENCY, a doll that came to life. 
THE SPIRIT OF SCHOOL Books, who brought the Key. 
BEAUTIFUL SPEECH AND Six ATTENDING SENTENCES. 
SLANG AND BAD GRAMMAR, 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 

ROSALIND. 

Tiny TIM. 

HIAWATHA. 

JEANNE D’ARC, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

THE LITTLE PRINCES. 

POCAHONTAS. 

A LITTLE JAPANESE GIRL. 

A LITTLE DutcHu Boy. 

A SHEAF OF WHEAT, 

A BAG OF COFFEE. 

S1x NUMBERS AND THEIR CAPTAIN. 
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SCENE.—TZhe stage represents a comfortable modern 
living-room, with a door at c., back. At U., down 
stage, ts a reading table, containing books and a shaded 
lamp. At the left of this table is a straight desk-chair. 
At the extreme R. of stage are bookcases extending to 
back wall of room, and in front of them a comfortable 
armchair, in which ts seated LADY ARABELLA MONT- 
MORENCY, @ /ife-sized doll. The rest of the room may 
be furnished as desired, but care should be taken not to 
get much furniture toward the center front of stage. 
This space must be kept clear for the characters as they 
enter from the back. The back wall of the room, broken 
by the doorway in the center, may have a few pictures 
hung on tt, but must have netther pictures nor furniture 
near it that will interfere with the drop curtain, which 
ts to be lowered soon after the play begins. The curtain 
represents the back of a row of gigantic school books. 
On each book ts painted its name and a very large key- 
hole. The curtain ts made in such a way that for each 
book there is a sitt, so that the characters who enter 
when tt is down appear to come directly out of the books. 
This curtain may be made by painting the book-backs on 
lengths of unbleached muslin stitched together ; and the 
sitts, when not in use, may be closed by snap-catches. 


(When the regular curtain rises, disclosing the living- 
room, MARGERY ¢s sitting at the reading table with 
an open book propped upin front of her. She yawns, 
slams the book shut, and addresses Ara., who ts the 
size of a small child.) 


Mar. Thank your lucky stars, Lady Arabella Mont- 
morency, that you were born a doll, and don’t have to 
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study. (Yawns again and stretches her arms.) Iwish Z 
had a china brain; maybe they wouldn’t expect me to do 
lessons then. Nothing but lessons, lessons, lessons, and no 
sense in them! (She thumps the school books on the table 
before her.) Ugh! how I hate them! Lady Arabella, do 
you see why they make children study? Idon’t. O-oh, 
dear! (She stretches and yawns again.) I'm so sleepy! 
I’]] just turn off the light for one little minute and rest before . 
I do any more work. (Leaning her head on one hand, she 
drowsily reaches up and turns off the lamp on the table, 
leaving the room in darkness. While it is dark the outer 
curtain may be dropped for a moment, while the drop- 
curtain ts lowered, and a child, as nearly as possible the 
size of ARA., and dressed in the same way, takes the place 
of the doll, and sits stiffiy in the same doll-like pose until 
later, when she speaks to Mar. THE SPIRIT OF SCHOOL 
Books enters tn the darkness, and the dream action begins. 
The outer curtain rises. A ray of light enters the dark 
room and falls upon the Spirit—a mysterious figure in a 
dark mantle. Mar., startled, raises her head as the SPIRIT 
moves nearer.) Who is there? 

SPIRIT (tn @ calm, sweet voice). Your friend, the Spirit 
of the School Books. 

Mar. Then you’re not my friend, for I hate your old 
books, and you, too! 

SPIRIT. How do you know? 

Mar. What do you mean? 

SPIRIT. How do you know that you hate my books 
and me, when you’ve never even seen us P 

Mar. (surprised at such a foolish question). But I 
see you now. 

SPIRIT. What do you see? 

Mar. A dark shape, all mixed up with the other dark- 
ness,—just like my lessons. 

SPIRIT (soft/y). That is because you’re not seeing me 
as I really am. Look again and then tell me what you 
see. 


(Far, far off a soft strain of music ts heard; the light 
grows brighter and brighter ; the dark mantle slips 
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From the Spirit, revealing her clad all in sparkling 
white, like a FAIRY QUEEN; for a sceptre she carries 
in her right hand a huge gilded Key, which may be 
made of cardboard, covered with gilt paper.) 


Mar. (rising and moving, as tf fascinated, toward the 
radiant en Why—whyee—you’re beautiful now |! 

Spirit. You think so now, because you're really begin- 
ning to see. Look at these. 


(She waves the Key, and the light comes on full, reveat- 
ing the drop-curtain with its row of books, toward 
which she points. Mar. looks at the patnted books, 
then at the table, from which her school books have 
disappeared.) 


Mar. My books—why did they grow so big? 

Spirir. So that you might really know them. Even 
now there’s hardly room in them for all the wonderful 
people who live inside. 

Mar. (amazed). Live inside? 

Spirit. Yes. Didn’t you know that wonderful people 
lived in books ? 

Mar. No, I never met any. 

Spirit. Never saw any, you mean. You may have 
met them without recognizing how splendid and friendly 
they were. 

Mar. (ready by now to belteve almost anything). Well, 
maybe. Are we going to see them now? 

Spirit. That depends on you. If you like, you may 
take the Key; its name is Understanding, and it will un- 
lock any of the book doors for you, so that the people who 
live within may come out. 

Mar. (¢imid/y). Please, I’d rather you did it. 

Spirit. No, Margery, you are the only one who can 
fit the Key into the locks, if you expect to open the doors. 


(As Mar. still hesitates, ARA. begins to get out of her 
chair. Her movements are all stiff and jerky, and 
she walks like a mechanical toy. She walks slowly 
toward the astonished Mar., and speaks in rapid, 
jerky tones.) 
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Ara. Goon, goon, Margery! Please open the doors. 
I want to see the people. 

Mar. Well, of all things! Now, Lady Arabella Mont- 
morency, who would have supposed that you were inter- 
ested in school books ? 

ARA. (saifing). Even a ‘‘china brain’’ may want to 
learn something, Margery. Won’t you please open the 
doors P 

Mar. (jinding comfort in ARA.’s support). Will you 
come to the door with me, Arabella? 

Ara. Ofcourse. I'm not afraid ! 

Mar. (slowly advancing to Spirit and holding out her 
hand for the Key). Very well then. (Zakes the Key.) 
What must I doP 

SPirRIT. You must unlock the door of the book with the 
Key, and then say, ‘‘ Oh, book, I wish to understand.” 

Mar. (eager/y). And thenP 

SPIRIT (smiling). Wait and see. 

Mar. Which door shall we unlock first, Arabella ? 

Ara. You always said you hated grammar most of all. 
Why not begin on that, and save the nicer ones till the 
last P 

Mar. ‘That’s a good idea. Here goes for grammar. 
Now we’ll see if anything nice can live in this horrid book. 
Come on! (Mar. and ARaA., holding hands, move timidly 
toward the book labeled ‘‘Grammar."’ Mar. inserts the 
Key in the lock, turns it, and then in a low voice says.) 
‘‘Oh, book, I wish to understand.” (for a hushed mo- 
ment there ts stlence, during which time the little girl and 
the doll move left of the book-door ; the Spirit keeps her 
position at R. of stage. Softly at first, then growing louder, 
strains of dance music are heard. Out of Grammar come 
BEAUTIFUL SPEECH and Six ATTENDING SENTENCES, ¢/ad 
in rainbow-tinted Greek gowns of the utmost simplicity 
of line. Lovely effects may be obtained inexpensively by 
dyeing cheese-cloth and twisting tt to make tt look crépey. 
BEAUTIFUL SPEECH fakes a place in Cc. of stage, and the 
SENTENCES dance rhythmically around her, finally group- 
ing themselves about her in graceful positions. The music 
still continues softly.) Oh, how lovely! What are they? 
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Spirit. The one in the center is Beautiful Speech, and 
the others are her hand-maidens—Sentences who are al- 
ways found waiting upon her. 

Mar. And do those lovely beings live in a Grammar? 

Spirit. Yes, that is the only place where one may learn 
to know them. But they are not through yet. Look! 


(The music again grows louder, the SENTENCES and 
BEAUTIFUL SPEECH resume their dance, and out from 
the Grammar door sneak two little figures dressed 
in dark, elf-like suits, and made up as grotesquely 
and hideously as possible. They are SLANG and BaD 
GRAMMAR, and the first wears a placard about his 
neck, on which any slang phrase of the day may be 
written, while the other also wears @ placard bearing 
some extremely ungrammatical expression. They 
break into the beautiful rhythmic dance of the SEN- 
TENCES and BEAUTIFUL SPEECH, and destroy the lovely 
picture, in spite of the efforts of the others to avoid 
them.) 


Mar. (horrified). Oh, oh, how ugly! Go away, you 
horrid little things! What are they? 

Spirit. They are Slang and Bad Grammar. 

Ara. (gigg/ing). Did you ever hear of them, Margery ? 

Mar. (hanging her head). Yes, but I never knew they 
were so ugly. (<Apfealingly fo Spirit.) Can't you drive 
them away P 

Spirit. No; but you can. 

Mar. Oh, how? 

Spirir. By avoiding them. They never come to trou- 
ble Beautiful Speech unless they are invited. So if you'll 
just ignore them for a while, they’ll go away and leave 
your Speech and Sentences alone. 

Mar. (refteved). Indeed, I will. 


(SLANG and BaD GRAMMAR /ook rather discouraged 
during this conversation. Vow they cease annoying 
the dancers, and each one takes up a position at an 
extreme corner of the front of stage. Here the two 
little elves sit squatting on their feet until all of the 
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book characters leave the stage. The dance of SPEECH 
and the SENTENCES 1s now finished, and they take their 
positions toward the .., back of stage, arranging 
themselves in a graceful group~p—some standing and 
others sitting. The music ceases. Mar. and ARA. 
move toward the book doors.) 


Ara. Which one will you try next, Margery? 

Mar. Let’s open Geography. That’s another one that 
I hate. I mean that I used to hate. 

Ara. Yes, let’s. And please may I say the ‘*Oh 
book ’’ this time P 

Mar. Why, of course, Arabella. 


(She unlocks the door of Geography, and the doll speaks 
—jerkily as ever.) 


Ara. ‘‘QOh, book, I wish to understand !”’ 


(Absolutely nothing happens. The doll and child ex- 
change astonished glances.) 


Mar. Why, what’s the matter? 

SPIRIT. Margery must say the words. 

ARA. (disappointed). Ooh, dear! 

Mar. Never mind, Arabella; we'll say it together. 
BotH. ‘‘QOh, book, I wish to understand.’’ 


(Zhe book opens to permit the entrance of a little Jar- 
ANESE GIRL in a pale pink kimono and rose-colored 
obt. In one arm she carries a large branch of Jap- 
anese cherry blossoms, and in the other a large Jap- 
anese doll.) 


JAPANESE GIRL (making profound Japanese bows). 


To the land of cherry blossoms, 
Far across the eastern sea, 

To the flowery land of Nippon, 
Won't you come to play with me? 


Mar. That’s the most exciting invitation I ever had. 
Indeed, I will come with you. (She moves toward the lit- 
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fle JAPANESE GIRL, and ts about to take her hand and go 
with her, when a callts heard.) Wait a minute; don’t 
go yet! Please wait for me! 


Enter from the door of Geography avery fair little DUTCH 
Boy in Dutch costume of old blue and white. He 
wears huge wooden shoes, and carries in his hand a 
pot of lovely tulips. 


Dutcu Boy (dowing stifiy, and bringing his wooden 
shoes together with a click. ) 


My name is Hans, and I have come 
From Holland far away. 

Now please don’t go to Japan, for 
With you I want to play. 


Mar. How do you do, Hans? I’m very glad you got 
here before I started away. 

Dutcu Boy. Yes, for now you will come with me to 
my country, and we'll sail boats on the canals in summer 
and skate on them in winter. You shall see the big wind- 
mills, and 





(He pauses for breath, and during the pause, the SHEAF 
OF WHEAT enters. This ts a small child dressed in a 
fan slip as near wheat color as possthle, and with stalks 
of wheat —real or artificial—tied closely about her 
by a string about the middle of the wheat and the waist 
of the child. If this ts properly done, the child will 
look like a sheaf of wheat with head and feet. The 
arms should be kept closely at the side and concealed 
by the wheat.) 


WueEaT. Good-evening, Margery. 

Mar. Good gracious! Who are youP 

Wueat. Don’t you recognize me from my picture? 
I’m a Sheaf of Wheat, and I just stopped in here to make 
a call on my way to the mill. 

Mar. The mill? 

WueaT. Yes, where I change into a bag of flour— 
something like this fellow coming. 
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(Points to the door, through which the BAG OF COFFEE 
now makes his entrance. He ts the same size as the 
WHEAT, but completely enclosed in a burlap bag, 
stuffed out to make tt look full, and having painted on 
tt in large black letters, ‘*CorFEE.”’ The bag ts 
drawn up closely around his neck, and there are holes 
for his feet, so that he may walk easily.) 


CorFEE. My, but it’s nice to get this little change! 
How are youall? (Without waiting for a reply, he rat- 
tles on.) I\'m well, thank you; never better. They say I 
have an unusually fine fragrance. Just take a sniff! 


(He goes up to the little JAPANESE GIRL, who smells the 
COFFEE, and then says.) 


JAPANESE GIRL. Really very nice for coffee, but I 
much prefer tea. 

COFFEE (offended). Oh, of course, there’s no account- 
ing for taste ! 

Mar. Please, Mr. Bag of Coffee, won’t you let 
me smell? (COFFEE unbends from his wounded dignity, 
and goes toward her. Mar. smells the COFFEE and con- 
tinues.) Ui, that’s perfectly delicious! Are there any 
more people from Geography-land coming to-night P 

CorFrEE. I believe not. They’re having some kind of 
a party in there, and we were the only ones that could be 
spared. 

Mar. ‘Then it’s time to turn another lock, isn’t it? 

Spirit. Yes, Margery, the time is getting short, for at 
nine o’clock all the School Book inhabitants are called 
away from mortal sight. 

Ara. Oh, hurry then, Margery, please do! 

Mar. This time I'll take Literature. (During this 
speech and the ensuing action, the Geography characters 
take up thetr positions at x., back of stage. Mar. unlocks 
the door of Literature, then stands back a bit and repeats.) 
‘¢Qh, book, I wish to understand ! ’’ 


(Hunting horns are heard, and the curtain-door parts 
to admit ROSALIND in her boy's disguise of forest 
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green. She advances to Mar. with joyous tread, and 
extends her hand as she speaks.) 


Rosa. Come, oh, come to Arden fair, 
For a woodland frolic free. 
You shall live merry and happy there, 
Under the Greenwood tree! 


Mar. I like you; what’s your name? 

Rosa. Rosalind, and I live in the forest of Arden. 
Won't you come to see me? 

Mar. I'd like to some time, but you see I’ve so many 
important things to do to-night first. Can you wait a little 
while P 

Rosa. Certainly. 


(She walks left near BEAUTIFUL SPEECH and the SEN- 
TENCES, who welcome her to a place beside them. The 
beating of tom-toms and a snatch of Indian music ts 
heard as HIAWATHA tn typical Indian costume enters.) 


Mar. Ooh! Arabella! 


(She grasps Ara.’s hand, and they run to the Spirit 
for protection, as Hia. advances with stately tread.) 


Hia. Ugh! (He makes the Indian sign for truth- 
telling, putting his fingers to his mouth, and then drawing 
with them an imaginary straight line, or ‘the truth’’ as 
he straightens his arm, keeping his hand at a level with 
his head until his arm ts extended, then dropping tt.) 
Little Paleface maid need fear not. Hiawatha brings but 
the wishes of Minnehaha that little Paleface maid come 
visit her wigwam. 

Mar. (s/owly advancing). Oh, are you Hiawatha? 
I'd love to come to see you and Minnehaha. Please thank 
her for me, won’t you? 


(Ha. dows gravely and slowly moves to the group at 
left back. Scotch music ts heard—bag-pipes tf pos- 
sthle,—and THe LADY OF THE LAKE enters. For 
her costume, see any good picture of Ellen. She 
carries a spray of heather.) 
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ELLEN. Will ye no come and bide wi’ me, 
In Scotland far awa’ P 
Ye’ll hear the pibroch wildly peal 
Through glen and bower and ha’, 
Or sail wi’ me upon the loch, 
Tis bonnie there and a’. 


Mar. Is it—can it be ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake’’? 
ELLEN. Aye, I’m Ellen. 


(Here a little Scotch song may be introduced very effect- 
tuely, and at its close ELLEN fakes her place near 
Rosa., at left back, as to the jingling of sleigh bells 
Tiny Tim enters. He wears the regulation costume 
of the Dickens’ illustrations, including the muffier 
and the little crutch. He limps slowly forward, call- 
ing as he comes.) 


Tim. Merry Christmas! Is the pudding done? 

Mar. You cunning thing! What pudding do you 
mean? 

Tim. The Christmas pudding, of course. It was sing- 
ing in the copper when I left home a minute ago. 

Mar. Where do you live P 

Tim. Don’t you even know whereI live? No wonder 
you don’t know about the pudding then. I live in a book 
with Bob Cratchit, my father, and Scrooge, and lots of 
other nice people. You must come to seeus. It’s Christ- 
mas Day to-day in our house, so I say, ‘‘God bless us, 
every one!”’ 


(Military music ts heard as TM finishes speaking, and 
limps to his place with the other characters of Litera- 
ture at L.) 


Ara. Listen; the music ! 

Mar. (listening at the book-doors). Oh, it’s coming out 
of Arithmetic. Quick, let me open the door! (She rap- 
idly unlocks the door, and says tn breathless excitement.) 
‘¢ Qh, book, I wish to understand !”’ 


(Zhe military march grows louder, and the door of 
Arithmetic opens to admit the Stix NUMBERS AND THEIR 
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Captain. <Adl/ seven wear colonial suits of white 
sateen, trimmed with lace jabots and lace ruffies at 
the wrist. They wear powdered wigs and large white 
hats with white plumes. The plumes may be made 
of cut tissue paper. The CaPTaIN wears a sword, 
and each NUMBER @ darge black numeral on the left 
side of his coat—t, 2, 3, 4,5, 0. They advance in 
march time to center front of stage, CAPTAIN /eading.) 


Captain. Halt! 
(NuMBERS /a/z. ) 


CapTain. Attention! Line up! 


(NuMBERS form a@ straight line and stand at attention. 
They stand in order of their numerals—ai at left, and 
6 at extreme right of line.) 


CAPTAIN. Count! 


(NUMBERS count, numeral I saying ‘‘One,"’ efc., down 
the line.) 


CapTaIn. Make the sign for addition. 
(five NUMBERS fake this posttion : oe) 


Captain. Make the sign for subtraction. 


(Zhree NuMBERS fake this position: e—e—«-) 


CapTAIN. Make the sign for multiplication. 
(Five NUMBERS fake thts position: “ a 


CapTain. Make the sign for division. 


(Six NumBERS fake thts position: vee) 


CapTain. Attention! Line up! 
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(NUMBERS dine up in thetr original position,—2i, 2, 3, 
4, 5, © 


Caprain (fo Mar.). Is there anything you'd like to 
ask them to doP 

Mar. (eagerly). Oh, yes; mayIP 

Caprain, Certainly. Take my sword. 


(Mar. /akes the Captain’s sword, and stands in front 
of the NUMBERS.) 


Mar. Add two and four. 


(Zwo SotpieR Numpers break ranks and take up a 
position near front. Then the remaining four also 
wheel, and come down stage to join them.) 


Mar. Very good. Now subtract three from six. 


(Zhree NumpBers /eave the ranks near the front, and 
leave three others remaining.) 


Mar. Formranks! Attention! 
(NUMBERS resume original position.) 


Mar. (fo Ara.). You tell them to do something, Ara- 
bella. Here, take the sword. (Hands it to her.) 
ArA. Multiply two by three. 


(Zwo NumBeErs separate and come front; then two 
more, who stand a little distance away ; then the last 
two, who take up their posttion near the others. The 
effect should be 2 and 2 and 2 equal 0.) 


ARA. (anxiously). Is that right, Margery P 

Mar. (clapping her hands). Oh, yes; do tell them 
something else to do. 

Ara. Close ranks! (NUMBERS move up close together.) 
Divide by two. 


(Zhree NUMBERS move a few steps to right, and three 
NUMBERS move to left.) 
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Captain. That's all they must do now, Margery. 


(ARA. hands him the sword, the military march again 
sounds, and he takes command, marching his men off 
to the right, where they take up their position near the 
Geography characters.) 


Mar. Well, who would have supposed that numbers 
were as interesting as that? I wish they’d stay longer. 
 $prrit. The time is short, Margery, and there is still 

another door to unlock. 

Ara. Oh, yes; History, Margery. We nearly forgot. 
Hurry |! 

Mar. (unlocking the door). ‘‘Oh, book, I wish to un- 
derstand ! ’’ 


(Zhere is more Indian music as POCAHONTAS tn Jndtan 
costume enters.) 


Poca. Little Paleface summon Pocahontas. Poca- 
hontas cannot stay long. Big Chief, her father, plans to 
kill Paleface John Smith, and Pocahontas must return to 
save the life of Paleface. 

Mar. Qh, Pocahontas, I wish you could stay long. I 
want to ask you so many questions about Jamestown. 

Poca. Pocahontas is willing to answer questions of lit- 
tle Paleface friend, but others come now. Look! 


(She potnts to the door of History, through which the 
LitTLE PRINCES now enter. They are fair little boys 
with Dutch-cut light hair, and they wear typical cos- 
tumes of the fifteenth century. See pictures of ‘* The 
Little Princes."’ One carries a puppy, and they aa- 
vance hand tn hand rather timidly.) 


Mar. (turning from Poca. to them). Oh, you dear lit- 
tle boys! Who are you? 

OnE Prince. Princes of England, little maid of 
America. 

OTHER Prince. But we’re very lonely children, shut 
up in a horrid tower by our wicked Uncle Richard, and 
we'd like you to come and play with us. 
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First Prince. We have a very nice puppy to play 
with. 

Mar. (rather overcome by so much grandeur, and yet 
feeling sorry for the boys). Wm sorry, your Royal 
Highnesses, that I can’t play with you just now, for I’ve a 
great deal to do, and only a little while to doit; but 
( pointing to Literature characters at left) you'll find some 
very nice people over there. 


(Zhe LitTLE PRINCES move L., and join the other group, 
and Poca. also goes left and takes her place near 
Hia. Zhe music of ‘‘The Marseillatse’’ sounds, 
and through the door of History come JEANNE D’ARC 
and Mari& ANTOINETTE. Zhe former is simply 
dressed as a French peasant girl, but carries the 
standard of France—a white banner with gold fleur- 
de-lis. MARIE wears an elaborate court costume of 
the pertod, and her hair is powdered and piled high on 
her head. Side by side the peasant girl and the great 
gueen approach Mar.) 


JEANNE. You have called us, Margery, and we have 
come. 

Martz. Yes, we who are accustomed to commanding 
others, for this time are at your command. 

Mar. Please tell me who you are. 

JEANNE. 


Little French maid from Domremy, 
Under the spreading Faery Tree, 
Heard I the voices call my name — 
Call me to glory and to fame! 


(Her face is lifted and wears a rapt, listening expres- 
ston. Mar. gazes at her awed, then sinks to her 
knees, and kisses her hand.) 


Mar. I know now. You are Jeanne d’Arc. 

Marig. And whoamI, child? Nay (as Mar. starts 
fo rise), stay on your knees, little one. You are in the 
presence of a great and unhappy queen. 

Mar. Your Majesty, I do not know you, 
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Mariz. Iam Marie Antoinette. 

Mar. Oh, and you have come to me! 

Marie (gent/y). Aye, you summoned me. Rise, 
child. 


(ds Mar. rises, JEANNE and MARIE Join the group at 
R. A few bars of ‘‘ America” are played as GEORGE | 
WASHINGTON, in uniform of buff and blue, with pow- 
dered wig and colonial hat, steps on the stage.) 


Mar. (gasping). George Washington! Look, every- 
body! ‘The general is here. 


(Ail the characters salute him, and then “‘ America” ts 
sung by all on the stage. At tts close, WASHINGTON 
steps forward.) 


WasHINGTON. I thank you all for welcoming me. 
Will some of you not join in a minuet? (Goes up to 
MARIE and bows low over her hand.) Madam, may I 
have the great honor ? 


(Zhe minuet music begins, and he leads MARIE out fo 
c. of stage. They are joined by Poca. and Hia., 
while another group is made up of ELLEN and the 
CAPTAIN OF NUMBERS, and JEANNE with Rosa. in 
boy's disguise as her partner. The minuet is danced 
by the two groups, and, as the last figure is finished, 
a clock loudly strikes nine. Silently the book charac- 
ters make thetr way to their own book-doors, and be- 
gin to disappear.) 


Mar. Oh, they are going! Come back, come back! 
(She stretches out her arms in appeal to the figures who 
are disappearing into the books. They do not heed her 
cry, so she turns to the Spirit.) Dear Spirit, can’t you 
call them back P 

SPIRIT. No, for I, too, must go. 


(She picks up the concealing dark mantle.) 


Mar. (disappointed). But won't they ever come to me 
again P 
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SPIRIT (gently). No, they cannot. 

MarR. (despairingly). Oh, dear, oh, dear! 

Spirit. There is just one way in which you may see 
them again, and that is 

Mar. (eagerly interrupting ). That is? 

SPIRIT. You can go to them. 

Mar. But how? 

SPIRIT, Have you forgotten the Key of Understanding ? 


(Points to Key, which Mar. still holds.) 
Mar. (joyfully). Oh, of course, the Key! 





(Zhe Spirit then puts on the dark mantle, and imme- 
diately the room becomes dark again. The dream ac- 
tion ends. The outer curtain drops for a moment, 
and the minuet music may be played softly for a few 
minutes to cover the noise of readjusiment. The 
doll ARA. ts replaced in the easy chair; Mar. re- 
sumes her place in the chatr by the reading table, on 
which the school books are arranged as before; the 
drop curtain is rolled up, and the room appears as 
usual when the light ts turnedon. The outer curtain 
is raised.) 


Mar. (speaking very drowsily). Of course, the Key. 
But it’s dark. I must turn on the light to find the key- 
holes in the doors. (She snaps on the electric lamp, then 
blinks and rubs her eyes as she discovers that the Key has 
disappeared.) Why,where isthe Key? (Searches for it 
on the table and in the room.) Arabella, where is the 
Key? (fause.) Arabella, why don’t you answer? 
(Something in the doll’s appearance startles her, and she 
goes over to her and touches her wonderingly ; then ex- 
claims.) Why, Arabella, you’ve gone and changed your- 
self back toa doll! (She turns and looks toward the back 
of the room.) Even the book-doors are gone, and I’ve 
lost the Key, and Arabella’s only a doll; so how can | 
find my new friends? (Almost in tears she crosses to the 
writing-table and sits down. Suddenly she becomes aware 
of the pile of school books where she left them. Her face 
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lights up as an idea comes to her, and hastily picking up a 
book, she opens tt.) Oh, nowI know! (She waves her 
right hand, and says.) ‘*Oh, book, I wish to under- 
stand!"’ (/eyeus/y.) I’m coming to you, friends, I’m 
coming ! 
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The Children’s Hour 


An Entertainment in One Act for 
Children 


By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 


The Children’s Hour 


CHARACTERS 


(As originally produced in Unitarian Hall, Somerville, Mass., 
April 21, 1915, by the author. May be adapted to any church 
by changing the dance numbers to songs or drills,) 


‘THE AUTHOR : : 2 ; Russell Cook 


EDITH Feannette Crosby 
ALICE his children Melda Givan 
ALLEGRA Helen Pillsbury 


Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour 
(Ln the order of their appearance) 


PANDORA - . . : . LPhylis Morton 
SPIRIT OF HOPE . ; : Geraldine Wilder 
CUPID . : , : . Claudia Bryant 
HANSEL ; . ; : . Donald McGilvray 
GRETHEL : . ; . Audrey Gilman 
CINDERELLA . ; : : . . Vivian Hunter 
THE PRINCE . : : : . Hermon Flemming 
MistRESs MARY . : ; Geraldine Wilder 
GOLDILOCKS . ; =. . : , . Gladys Stone 
THE BABY BEAR . : : : : . Francis MeCail 
QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES : 2 : . Audrey Gilman 
JACK .\ ; . : ; . Francis McCall 
JILL ; : . ; . Madeline Fitch 
Tommy TUCKER . : : : Gerald Buttimer 
TOPSY . ; . Audrey Gilman 


CHILDREN ad libitum, as s FIREFLIES, etc, 
PLAYS ONE Hour. 
The music called for by the following entertainment can be 


supplied by your music dealer, If one is not near by, we will 
quote prices on application. 


The Children’s Hour 


SCENE.—THE AuTHOR'S study—‘‘ Between the dark and 
the daylight.”’ 


(Before the curtain rises, Epitu comes before the curtain 
and gives a reading of Longfellow's poem.) 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall ! 
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They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away ! 


(As the curtain rises, a clock is heard striking five. THE 
AUTHOR sits at a table writing at left front of stage. 
There should be exits at L., R. and c. There should 
also be a stairway leading from room at R.C., if 
possible. This stairway ts not necessary as all exits 
and entrances by stairs may be made by one of the 
doors. EpDITtH stands in doorway at R. ALLEGRA 
at Cc. and ALICE af L. rush across the room to AUTHOR. 
ALLEG. puts her hands over his eyes. ALICE throws 
her arms around his neck.) 


GIRLS (fogether as they run across the room). Daddy ! 
Daddy ! 

AUTHOR. Wait! Wait a minute! 

ALLEG. No, not even a second ! 

Atice. This is our time! 
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EpitH (faking the pen from AuTuor's hand). You 
can't write another word to-day. You belong to us now. 

ALLEG. (ooking over the papers on the table). Oh, 
look! Pages and pages and pages ! 

Auice. Isn’t it dreadful? It fairly makes my head 
swim ! 

EpitH. How do you ever think of it all, daddy? 

AutTHorR. I don’t always have to think of it myself. 

AuiceE. Why, what do you mean? 

AuTHOR. Sometimes the little spirits of the Children’s 
Hour come and whisper to me. 

ALICE I O SBE 

Rees ; (together, laughing). Oh, daddy! 

EpirH. Oh, I know sometimes when they whisper to 
you. It is when you are telling us stories. You lean 
your head on your hand and look off into the corners of 
the room, and sometimes you look as if you could see the 
things you are telling. Is it at this hour the spirits come? 

AuTHoR. Yes. Between the dark and the daylight is 
the witching hour for children. It is when you are around 
me and I am weaving for you some idle fancy that the 
heroes and heroines you love more often come. 

AutteG. Oh, daddy, you really mean it? 

AuTHOR. Yes. Sometimes Cinderella comes to the 
door up there, and the prince kneels at the foot of the 
stairs looking up to her with his heart in his eyes. Some- 
times Mistress Mary and her little maids dance across the 
room. Again Jack and Jill laugh at me from the corner. 
Once I saw Pandora weeping by her box, and once I saw 
Topsy with her shiny face and rolling eyes. 

AuicE. But why don’t we ever see them P 

AuTHOR. Ah, you never look for them. You never 
listen for their voices. 

Epitu. Oh, hurry up, daddy, and begin a story! 

ALLEG. Yes, do! We will look and listen to-night! 

AuTHOR. That's right. You look and listen, but with- 
mee this time. (zses.) I cannot stay with you to- 
night. 

Gris (holding him back). Oh, daddy, why? 

Auice. This is the hour you always give to us! 
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AuTHOR. Yes, I know, but to-night I must go to a 
sick friend and you must be kind and generous and let 
me go. 

GirLs. Oh, all night. 

AuTHOR. If your little friends come they will tell you 
far better stories than I can tell. Good-bye. [ Zxi¢, c. 

Giris (calling after him). Good-bye, daddy. 

Epitxu. Oh, do you believe any one will come to us? 

ALLEG. Oh, I hope so! Wouldn’t I like to see Topsy ! 

Aice. I think I’d like Pandora better. 


(A group of children representing FIREFLIES run in. 
Their costumes should be yellow. They use tiny 
Jiash-lights, the case small enough to be concealed by 
the hand.) 


EpItH. Oh, what are these P 


(The girls give a little scream and run to the w. of 
stage where they stand watching the FirEF.ies half 
Srightened, half pleased. The FiREFLIES give a dance 
and exit.) 


ALLEG. Oh, weren’t they lovely P 
AuicE. Yes, but I think I’m a little bit frightened. 


(PANDORA comes to the head of stairs. She wears a 
Greek costume trimmed with garlands of roses; a 
wreath of roses on her hatr.) 


EpitH. Oh, girls, look! 
jEN SS ' (together). Where? 


ALICE 
EpitH. On the stairs! 


(A solo dance by PAN. may be given if desired, or she 
may come slowly down the stairs to a large box which 
should be near the R. front of stage. She drops down 
by the box, her head on her arms. If dance ts given, 
drop down by the box at the end of dance.) 


ALICE. Oh, girls, I know who this is. It is Pandora. 
EpitH. Do you think soP 
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Auice, I’m sure it is. 

ALLEG. Oh, Alice, she is unhappy. 

Auice. I’m going to speak to her. I’m not going to 
be afraid any more. (Crosses fo Pan., followed by EpITH 
an@ ALLEG.) Aren't you PandoraP 

PAN. Yes. 

ALLEG. Why are you crying? 

Pan. Qh, I’msounhappy. I try to sing and to dance 
and forget but I never can. 

EpitH. Forget what? 

Pan. That I am the cause of all the misery in the 
world. I opened the box where the troubles were prisoners 
and they all flew out into the happy world. 

Auice. But you didn’t mean to do that, Pandora. 
You didn’t know the troubles were in the box. 

Pan. That doesn’t make any difference. I was told 
not to open the box and I couldn’t resist the temptation. 

EpitH. But, Pandora, I remember something else you 
did, After the troubles flew out of the box, you let Hope 
ee the world to help heal the wounds the troubles 
made. 

Pan. Yes, that is my only consolation. Oh, Hope, 
Hope, why don’t you come to me? Where are you, 
Hope 

SPIRIT OF HOPE (a very small girl comes from the box). 
Here I am, Pandora. 

GirLs. Oh, isn’t she sweet? 

Pan. Indeed she is! If it wasn’t for her my heart 
would break. She always comes when I am sad. 

Hope. And I always will, Pandora, Wherever trouble 
and sorrow are, there I am, too. Remember that and 
cheer up, Pandora. Where Hope lives the troubles soon 
die. 


(A number of Greek maidens enter and give a song or 
drill with Hope and Pan. as the central figures. 
Exeunt by stairs.) 


EpitH. Oh, girls, isn’t it wonderful? Who do you 
suppose will come next? 
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(A group of boys in colontal costumes and girls in fancy 
costumes to represent valentines enter and give a dance 
with a little girl as CuPiD as soloist. They exeunt, c.) 


ALICE (running to door, C., and looking after them). 
Oh, I wish they wouldn’t go ! 


(HANSEL and GRETHEL, tn Dutch costumes, enter, R.) 


ALLEG. Oh, here’s Hansel and Grethel ! 

ALIcE. Aren’t they dear? 

EpitH. ‘The poor little things ! 

GRETH. Well, listen to that! (Guiggles.) Ain’t they 
silly, Hansel ? 

Hans. What makes you think we are poor little things ? 

EpitH. Why, didn’t your parents take you out in the 
woods and lose you P 

GRETH. Out inthe woods? Ain’t they silly, Hansel? 


( Giggles.) 


ALLEG. But isn’t your father a poor man who chops 
wood P 

Hans. Not much. MHe’s a rich man who cuts ice. 

ALICE. But wasn’t there trouble of some kind in your 
family ? 

Hans. Yes. My father married her mother. 


(Points at GRETH.) 


GrETH. And I don’t like his father. 

Hans. And I don’t like her mother. 

Auice. And didn’t your parents lose you? 

Hans. Sure they did! One night in the five-thirty 
rush at Sullivan Square. 

EpitH. Oh, you poor dears! Weren’t you awfully 
lonely P 

GreTH. Lonely? (Gigg/es.) Ain’t they silly, Hansel? 

Hans. (scornfully). Oh, yes, we were terribly lonely. 
Sullivan Square is a hot place to be lonely. 

ALLEG. And didn’t you go home? 

GRETH. We did not. 
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AicE. But, gracious, you can’t take care of your- 
selves, can you? 

Hans. Well, I should worry. 

GretH. Ain't they silly, Hansel? ( Giggles.) 

Hans. We got a job on Keith’s circuit the next day. 

ALLEG. You did? What do you do? 

Hans. Oh, wedoa little turn. Want to see us? 

Girts. Oh, yes! 

Hans. Come on, Grethel ! 

GRETH. Right here, Hansel ! 


(Popular song by HANS. and GRETH. They exeunt, R.) 


(CINDERELLA comes to head of stairs. She wears an 
elaborate costume with a glittering star in her hair.) 


EpirH. Girls, look! On the stairs again ! 

Avice. Who is it? 

AtteG. Look there! (Points to door, R., as the 
PRINCE enters.) A prince. 

Atice. Oh, it’s Cinderella ! 


(Zhe Prince &neels at the foot of the stairs as C1nD. 
comes down. They dance the minuet and exeunt.) 


inter MisTrResS Mary, c. She ts a small girl; dresses 
up to date with a very large fancy hat. 


Mary. Good-evening ! 

Girts. And whois this? 

Mary (owing). Mistress Mary. 

ALLEG. Qh, the little contrary girl! 

Mary. I used to be, but I’m not any more. 

Girts. Do you have 

MARY (interrupting ). Don’t ask me if I have a gar- 
den! I’m sick to death of gardens! I’ve made gardens, 
and gardens, and gardens, and I’m never going to make 
another one as long as I live! 

EpirH. Why, aren’t you funny? I think gardens are 
beautiful. 

Mary. Well, you wouldn’t if you were me. After I 
I had made nine hundred gardens people began to call me 
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contrary because I didn’t want to make any more. My 
father is a farmer, but no more hayseeds for mine! He 
gave me a cow on my birthday. Wasn't that the happy 
surprise to hand out on your birthday? (Looks dis- 
gusted.) A cow! 

ALICE. Gracious, what did he think you would do 
with itP 

Mary. I don’t know what he thought then, but I know 
what he is thinking now. 

Girts. What? 

Mary. It isn’t to be repeated in polite society. My 
father is mad with me. You see I sold the cow. 

ALLEG. You did? 

Mary. Yes, and bought me a new Easter hat. Isn’t 
there some class to me? 

EpitH. You didn’t spend all your money for a hat, did 
your 

Mary. Gracious, no! I’m going to take singing les- 
sons with what’s left. 

ALice. Qh, can you sing? 

Mary. CanIl? Well, hear me! 


(Music—‘* I’ve Sold My Cow," from “Jack and the 
Beanstalk.” 


I’ve sold my cow, I’ve sold my cow 
For an Easter hat that Is pretty, 

And ma and pa are mad with me 
They thought it was such a pity. 

But I never more a garden will make 
Around our humble dwelling. 

I’m awfully tired of the simple life, 
It was time that my cow I was selling. 


(Speaks the words.) I hope no one will ever say to me 
agin as long as I live — 


( Chorus.) 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow, 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 
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Enter eight little maids. 


And pretty maids all in a rowP 
To buy myself an Easter hat I’ve sold my old 
bossy cow. 
Whate’er they say, I’ve had my way, 
I’ll not be contrary now. 


(Zhe little maids repeat the chorus and give a dance or 
arill, and exeunt, L.) 


Enter GOLDILOCKS, R., leading a boy dressed as a TEDDY 
Bear. The girls scream and run tow. of stage. 


GoLtp. Don’t be frightened! He won’t hurt you! 
He’s just the baby bear, and he is so sweet ! 


(Song and dance by GOLD. and the BEaR—‘‘ Won't you 
be my Teddy Bear?” from** The Partsian Model.” 
They exeunt at end of song. Solo dance by QUEEN 
OF THE Fairies follows.) 


Enter Jack and JILL, R. They are dressed for a party. 


Auice. Goodness, who is this? 

EpitH. I’m sure I don’t recognize them. 

ALLEG. ‘They don’t look like any one we ever heard 
of. (Steps forward.) Good-evening. 

Jitt. Good-evening. I see you don’t recognize us. 
I'm Jill and thisis Jack. He fell down, and he isn’t very 
sweet-tempered to-night. 

Jack. Don’t pay any attention to her. I bet I’m as 
good-natured as she is any day in the week. (Shakes 
hands with the girls.) I’m pleased to meet you. I’ve 
talked with your father lots of times, but you never seemed 
to notice me. 

EpirH. And you are Jack and Jill? Why, I never 
should have guessed it. 

Auice. Nor I! 

ALLEG. You fell down getting a pail of water? 

Jack (disgusted). Oh, forget it! 

Jit. Well, you girls are back numbers. 

Jack. Ishould say as much. Listen! 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill, 

To attend a cabaret. 

Jack fell down and tore Jill’s gown, 
And then the deuce. was to pay. 


Jitt. Well, I guess you’d have been mad if it had been 
your gown. He bumped into me and caught his heel in 
the ruffle on my skirt, and I had to pin it all up on the 
side. The way he tumbles around is a caution. He is so 
clumsy he falls over his own feet. 

ALLEG. Were you really going to a cabaret? 

Jitt. Yes. I love to hear music and to dance, but I’m 
all out of the idea for to-night. I wouldn’t go with Jack 
now for all Miss Muffet’s curds and whey ! 

Jack. Don’tfret! Nobody wants youtogo! (Tommy 
TUCKER enters, R. ‘TOM. ts very nice looking and very up 
to date.) Oh, look who’s here! 

Jit. Tommy! Oh, I’m so glad to see you! (Zo 
the girls.) Let me present Master Tucker. 

Tom. (making a very low bow). Delighted, I’m sure. 

Jack. That’s right! Spread yourself! Mother’s lit- 
tle man! Doesn’t he make me sick! 

Tom. (glancing at Jack). Jack is in his usual angelic 
mood, Isee. (Zurns to the girls.) 

EpiTH. I suppose you know our father, too? 

Tom. Oh, yes, very well, indeed. 

ALLEG. I used to love the story about you. You have 
a little dog that says bow-wow? 

Tom. (disgusted). Of course he does! Did you ever 
see a dog that didn’t say bow-wow P 

Auice. And do you sing for your supper every night? 

Jack (/aughing). Tommysing? That's some joke! 

Tom. I’m afraid if my supper depended on my singing 
I would go hungry the most of the time. 

Jui. You girls are awful way backs! Tommy can’t 
sing, but he is some dancer. Oh, Tommy, will you go 
with me to the cabaret? 

Tom. (delighted). Well, rather! 


(Tom. and JILL turn and give JACK a scornful look.) 
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Jack. Oh, you needn’t turn up your nose atme. I 
can get a partner any time, and one that will be more 
agreeable and lots prettier than you. I know dozens of 
girls who would fairly jump at the chance of going out 
with me. 

Tom. Oh, Jack, what's the use of kidding yourself 
that way P 

EpirH. What do you dance? The minuet and the 
Virginia reel? 

Jitt. Oh, my goodness, no! We know all the new 
ones, but I know a dance that beats the new ones all out. 

Girts. Oh, what is it? 

Jitt. Listen, and we'll tell you. 


(Song—Tom. and JILL, *‘ Why Don't They Dance the 
Palka Any More?” from‘ The Girl from Utah.” 
A chorus of boys and girls may be introduced tf de- 
sired. They exeunt at end of song.) 


ALLEG. Oh, isn’t this fun? I wish it would last for- 
ever, 
(Topsy runs in, R.) 


Topsy. Hello, yo’ chillerns! 


(** Zopsy's Conversation," from Workman's Recttations. 
Price, 35 cents.) 


‘* Dunno whar I cum from, 
Dis chile neber knowed — 
Hi! ‘Timby, tamby-tum-tom! 
Laws: I spect I growed. 


** T’se neber had no fader, 
Dunno whar um be, 
Couldn’ bin w’ipt no harder 
N’ole marse done w’ipt me. 


‘¢ But when Miss Feely w’ipt me 
Don’ I jes’ stan’ an’ cry 
A-larfin’! Laws! Miss Feely 
She couldn’ hurt a fly ! 
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‘« T’se hid Miss Feely’s ribbon 
In de sleev o’ Miss Eva’s dress, 
I had to be doin’ sumfin, 
Kase I allus had to fess. 


‘‘ Miss Feely couldn’ bar me 
Kase I’se so powerful bad,— 
He-he! She’d rather tech a toad 
Nor me,—Miss Feely had. 


‘¢ Wid hair like gold, and forwid 
White as de bowl o’ milk, 
Miss Eva—she jis’ looked at me 
An’ sez as soft as silk — 


‘* «T lubs yo’, pore, pore Topsy’ — 
(I didn’t breeve it a spec’) 
Till she jes’ put her sof’ white arms 
Around my ole brack neck. 


‘¢ Den I knowed it sho’, an’ somehow, 
I can’t ezactly say ; 
A new heart cum into Topsy, 
An’ toted de ole away. 


‘¢ So kase Miss Eva lub me, 
I jis’ growed to be — 
Ezactly like Miss Eva 
A tip-top-tip-Topsy !”’ 


(Song by Topsy, ‘‘ Smiling Moon.” All the children 
enter and join in chorus. The curtain falls at the 
end of song for a second, and rises again showing 
EpITH, ALICE and ALLEG. alone on the stage looking 
about in every direction.) 


EpitH. Oh, girls, they have gone! 

ALLEG. Yes, every one! 

AuiceE. Oh, don’t you suppose they will come back? 

EpitH. Not to-night. (4 clock ts heard striking stx.) 
The clock is striking. The hour is over. 
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ALLEG. But I think they will come again some time. 

Auice. Oh, I hope so! 

EpitH. So do I! Every night after this between the 
dark and the daylight we will look and listen for the little 
spirits of the Children’s Hour. 

ALLEG. (furning to the audience). 


‘« In childhood’s days in fairy tales 

You used to take delight, 

They used to make you happy when you went to bed at 
night. 

The gnomes, and dwarfs, and giants used to interest 
you so, 

Along with Jack, with eager eyes, you watched the 
Beanstalk grow. 

In Cinderella’s sorrows and in Cinderella’s joys 

You shared, as have so many other thousand girls and 
boys. 

The bold exploits of Puss in Boots filled full your hearts 
with glee, 

And you liked the pretty story of the Princess and the 
Pea. 


‘‘ Those happy days are gone so long sometimes your 

memory fails 

To bring them back, but even now you oft hear fairy 
tales. 

For people come and tell you things you know well can’t 
be true, 

And those tales don’t delight you as the old tales used 
to do. 

Oh, life is full of fairy tales, you hear them every day, 

The women folk especially, to cheer them on their way. 

You can’t go back in innocence to childhood’s days 


again, 
But think of all the fairy tales you women hear from 
men | ’’ 
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School and Temperance Plays 


By Mrs. C. F. Fernald 


JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK IN RHYME. 


WITH A MORAL. 


PREFACE. 


THEN will it not be just as well 

The truth our little ones to tell; 

To let the darling children see 

Just what and where the fairies be, 
And where the giants really grow? 
For by this time most people know 
That fairy tales and ‘‘ Mother Goose’”’ 
Were written for a higher use 

Than singing restless babes to sleep, 
Or making timid children weep; 

Or turning boys, for many an hour, 
To lambs, just by their magic power. 
And though these potent uses I 
Would by no means pass lightly by, 
Still it has always seemed to me 

The children should be taught to see 
That by the fairy, giant, sprite 

Or demon, who in sin delight, 

Is meant some evil of their own, — 

A vice, which in their hearta has grown, — 
Which, if they cherish and caress, 
Will fill their souls with ugliness; 
That when a bad thought in them dies, 
A good one in its place will rise; 

And nothing can good fairies be, 

But truth, love, honor, industry. 
Teach them their actions, words, and looks; 
Write every day new story-books, 
That ’tis for them to aay if sin, 

The tallest giant, shall creep in; 

Or if with fairies, pure and bright, 
They keep their pages clean and white. 
Ab! never was a book yet writ, 

By beart or life, without a bit 
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Of strife *twixt good and evil powers, 

For mastery o’er us and ours. 

That blessed genii only may your lives attend, 

Will ever be the wish, dear children, of your friend. 


J. x. rT. 
CHARACTERS, 
JACK. GIANT.) 
MOTHER. WIFE, 
BouTCcHER. FAarRY QUEEN. 


AND ATTENDANTS. 


The words of Fairy Queen in first scene may be spoken or sung, as ia most 
convenient. In the third scene, if it is impracticable for the real giant to fall, 
a dummy can easily be made to personate him, to be thrown down the bean- 
stalk. All of the ** Mother Goose” melodies introduced should be sung if 
possible; and any pretty chorus—like ‘* Annie Lee” or ‘* Beautiful Bells” 
—should be sung while Jack awakens from his dream. 


Scene I. — Dilapidated and wretched. Enter Mother. 


Moth. Ah, where ts Jack,—my lazy Jack! He 
spends the livelong day, 
While I am starving here at home, in idle- 
ness and play. 
"Tis hours since I haye tasted food, — even 
a bit of bread. 
O Jack, if you would only work! I wish that 
I were dead ! 
[Enter Jack.| 
Jack. Ho, mother, I’m so hungry! Can we have 
our supper now? 
Moth. There’s nothing but a little milk from good old 
moolly cow. 
O Jack, unless you do some work, we both of 
us will die! 
You are an idle, useless boy! Oh, pray, my 
child, do try! 


Jack. 


Moth. 
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For if you don’t do something, Jack, you'll 
come to grief and harm ; 

And Mr. Brown will pay you well to help him 
on his farm. 

O child, if you would only look down in your 
heart, and see 

The hideous giant living there who brings this 
misery, — 

The ugly monster Jdleness, — yes, Jack, that is 
his name, — 

You would not dare to raise your head; you’d 
die for very shame. 

Well, mother, but I mean to work, — oh, yes, 
indeed, some day ; 

But now I’m but a little chap, and Jittle chaps 
should play. 

You can’t expect a boy like me would pitch 
right in and work. 

Just wait till I grow up: you'll see there’s 
nothing I will shirk. 

You’re not a little boy now, Jack,— you are 
almost a man ; 

And you could earn enough if you would do 
the best you can ; 

But that old serpent Idleness in you has grown 
80 strong, 

He makes you think you’re doing right when 
you are doing wrong. 

If you don’t kill bim pretty soon, then, Jack, 
he will kill you, 

For we have not a bit to eat. Oh, dear, what 
shall we do! 
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Jack. 


Moth. 


Jack. 


Moth. 
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I think we’d better sell the cow, —she don’t do 
us much good ; 

And with the money we shall get we'll buy — 
oh, lots of food. 

We'll have a jolly lay-out then, — caramels full 
of cream, 

Mince pies and cheese, and taffy, too, — golly! 
how good ’t will seem ! 

Oh, stop your foolish nonsense, Jack: I tell 
you, every cent 

That moolly brings, for bread and meat will all 
have to be spent. 

Oh, how it grieves me thus to part with our 
dear, good old cow ! 

And Jack, if you would only work, we should 
not have to now. 

There, mother, don’t cry any more, I’ll make 
a first-rate trade ; 

And we ‘ll have lots of money then, so don’t 
you be afraid. 

We'll live like lords and ladies, yes, till both 
of us grow old, 

And everything we use shall be of silver or of 
gold. 

Well, then, Jack, I suppose we must; and so I 
will go now 

And take a last, long, lingering look at poor 
old black-tailed cow. [Exit Mother. | 


Jack [dances and sings]. 


High diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, the 
cow s/ie is going soon, ete. 


[Enter Butcher, watches Jack. | 
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Butch. Waal, I declar, I swaow you air the darnedest 
dancin’ chap 
J ever see ; jes like a monkey kickin’ in a trap. 
I guess you’re jes a /eetle cracked, an’ I’ 
go hum again. [Goes toward door. | 
Jack. Here we go up, up, up, and here we go down, 
down, downy [spins about] ; 
Here we go backward and forward, and here 
we go round, round, roundy. 
Butch. Waal, yes, that’s jes abaout your style: you 
alr & crazy goose, 
And though you spin raound spry enough, I 
guess you ain’t much wse. 
I reckon ‘tis my wisest course to git out of his 
way ; 
My time’s too val’able to look at spinnin’ 
Jacks all day. 
Jack [catches him and makes him whirl about with him]. 
Oh, come with me in my little canoe ; 
Ill duck you, my love, in its waters blue. 
Butch. [alarmed]. 
Great Scots ! he wants to kill me naow: he says 
I shall be draowned ; 
He ha’n’t no more respect for me than any oid 
caow raound. 
Jack |suddenly stands still, looks sharply at him). 
A cow, a cow! you want a cow? Why, you’re 
the very man : 
She ’s white as milk, all but her tail; now beat 
that if you can! 
Gives twenty quarts of milk a day, and never 
eats a thing. [Gesticulates violently.| 
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To any one who ownes that cow, she will a for- 


tune bring. 


Butcher {looks around}. 


Jack. 


Butch. 


Jack. 


Butch. 


Jack. 


You ha’n’t got nothin’, though, to spare ; things 
looks — waal, peekish, here. 

I’ll take the critter, though, unless she’s too 
all-fired dear. 

I’ll fetch the milking-pail to hold the money: 
that will do. 

So out with the spondulics, man, and count 
them quick, will you? 

Oh, I ha’n’t got no chink to give for any black- 
tailed caow ; 

But if yer was a mind to trade, think I mought 
suit yer now. 

Money don’t fetch us everything ; no, sir, by a 
long chalk : 

But if yer’d like to trade a mite, we might 
begin ter talk. | 

But I must sell the cow for cash, to buy us 
bread and meat: 

We've not a mouthful, not a crust, left in our 
house to eat. 

Well, I ha’n’t no loose cash; but what I ‘ve got 
is worth lots more 

Than any dimonds, blazin’ raound in any jul- 
ler’s store. 

An’ if yer trade with me, —now mind, I’m 
tellin’ truth, young man, — 

They ’ll make yer fortune, if yer use them as 
yer ought, and can. 

Trot out your stuff, then; let us see what all 
this talking means. 
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Butch. {takes handful of beans from his pocket and 
shows them). 
The pootiest things ye~ ever see! just thirty 
smooth, white beats: 
All polished up, like marble is, and hard and 
raound and clean. 
If you don’t swap ’em for the caow, I'll say 
yer all-fired green. 
Jack [looks at beans and then at Butcher in silence]. 
Well, I don’t know so very much, ’cause I 
would n't go to school ; 
But I know what a swindler is. D’ ye take me 
for a fool? 
Get out of here, and take your trash, — quick, 
too, or you will feel 
What I am laying up for you not far from my 
boot heel ! 
Butch. [slowly puts beans in his pocket]. 
The fools ain’t all dead yet, [see. Now my 
words, young man, mind, — 
Some day yer’d give all your old shoes if yer 
had n’t been so blind : 
A fortune is in every bean, — yes, sir, there’s 
millions in it ; 
If yer don’t want ’em, then I’m off in less 
than half a minute. 
Jack. Oh, 1f you’re sure, now, very sure, they'll 
bring good luck to me, 
I'll take them and give you the cow, — she’s 
out there, don’t you see? [Takes beans.] 
Butch. Thar, naow, yer growin’ sensible; an’ 1’ll jes 
bet yer, lad, | 
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Them little beans may keep yer back from 
goin’ to the bad. 

Dimonds ain't nothin’ side of them; and if 
yer ve grit and pluck, 

’'T ain’t long afore you’ll bless them beans for 
bringin’ yer good luck. [ Hzit.] 

Jack [looks after Butch. and then at beans in his hand}. 

Better than diamonds,—so he said. Well, 
really, I can’t see 

How a few common small white beans better 
than gold can be! 

But then he said he was quite sure my fortune 

they would make. 

Oh, dear! I wish I’d thought to ask him just 
how long ’t would take! [Looks at beans. | 

Now, maybe they are diamond seeds, — pearl 
seeds there are, I know; 

And hocus-pocused underground, beans may 
to diamonds grow. 

And mine may yield at least a peck, or bushel, 
— maybe two; 

Oh, golly ! I shall be [ Mother enters and watches 
him silently | so rich I sha’n’t know what 
to do! 

Our house shall all be built of gold, our 
carriages of pearls ; 

My clothes shall be made like a king’s, I'll 
wear my hair | considers | in — curls ; 

[ Atrily. | 

I sha’n’t mix up with people here, I never shall 
be seen 

With any one but earls and dukes, and live 
quite near the queen. 
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My mother, she shall be arrayed in velvet, 
satin, silk, 
And ride upon an— elephant, a Jumbo white 
as mulk ; 
And she shall wear upon her head all day a 
solden crown, 
And every one who sees her shall stop and thus 
bow down. [Bows as if to royalty. | 
Moth. {rushes wildly in]. 
O Jack! what are you talking of? tell me 
what this all means ! 
Jack. Why, that I’ve traded off the cow for — thirty 
little beans. [| Tableau. | 
Moth. [weeps violently]. 
O Jack, Jack! such a wicked thing you 
cannot, Jack, have done; 
There ’s nothing now to do but die. O Jack, 
my son, my son! [Sinks on floor. | 
Jack. How could I have been such a fool, to mind 
a word he said, 
And my poor mother starving there, dying for 
want of bread. 
[Looks at beans and bites one in two. ] 
They ‘re nothing but just beans, yes, beans; 
that fellow lied to me ; 
The cow was all we had — yes, I have been a 
fool, I see. [ Throws beans away. | 
Lie there and rot! butif J live to see another 
day, 
I vow I’ll spend it all in work, and not one 
hour in play. 
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I’ve been an idle, wicked boy, an unkind, cruel 
son, 
And for my poor old mother there, not one 
good thing I’ve done. 
[ Goes to Mother and bends over her; she weeps and 
sobs. | 
O mother, don’t cry any more! and from this 
day you'll see 
How hard I’ll work, and how I’ll try a real 
good son to be. [ They both sleep. ] 
| Enter Fairy Queen and attendants. | 
Attend. | sings]. 
Fairy Queen, what do we here? 
F. Q. { sings. Musie, ‘‘ Pinafore’’). 
Good work waits for us, my dear. 
Do you see that boy asleep? 
Attend. Perhaps ‘‘ Boy Blue,” without his sheep. 
Lovely queen, is it so? 
F.Q. <Ah! no, no! ’tis idle Jack, 
Who to work won't bend his back; 
Spending all the livelong day 
Either in mischief or in play. 
Attend. Is that so! Ob! ob! oh! 
fF. @. — Boys and girls should never shirk 
Doing their own share of work. 
See this mother, sick and sad, 
Grieving o’er this idle lad. 
Attend. Yes, we know, that is so. 
Moth. | sings in sleep }. 
I may labor, I may preach ; 
But my boy I cannot teach. 
He would rather go and play, 
Than listen to a word I say. 
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Attend. Ah! we know, that is so. 
F. Q. [speaks]. 
And before he wakes again, 
To save them both from future pain, 
I will let this young Jack see 
What an idle life can be. 
His own heart to him I'll show, 
And what a monster there does grow. 
If we can but his conscience wake, 
Another path the boy may take ; 
For I’m sure this mother’s lad 
Cannot be altogether bad. 
And idle Jack shall, if we can, 
Be made a good, industrious man. 
Moth. | speaks]. 
Ah! if my poor idle Jack 
Would only choose another track ; 
If these little, worthless beans, 
To save my boy should be the means, 
I’d be thankful even now 
That we parted with the cow. 
Jack! dear Jack! 1 wish you would 
Try to be useful, Jack, and good. 
For mine, your mother’s sake, oh, try! 
Or else I must lay here and— die. [Sobs.] 
Attend. [ softly]. 
Do not cry. We will try, 
Ere too late, show him his fate. 
F. Q. [waves wand). 
Now all is still without, within. 
Let idle Jack his dream begin. 
Guard him with downy robes, lest fell night 
dews arise ; 
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With charms and flowers wreath him, that 
sleep seal his eyes. 

[F. Q. gives attendants flowers. They advance to 
Jack, and while covering him with flowers, he slips off 
stage unseen, while fac-simile fills his place. All exit 
silently, dancing to soft music. Bean-stalk should now 
appear as if shooting suddenly from the ground where 
beans had been thrown. Enter Jack. | 
Jack | yawns |. 

Oh, dear! oh, dear! I cannot find a single 
thing to eat! 

I ’d give — yes, all the world I would, for some 
good bread and meat; 

But not a penny—no, not one —have we to 
buy food now, 
Since I made such a stupid trade with our poor 
black-tailed cow. [Sees bean-stalk. | 
Why, what is that? By Jupiter, by Saturn, 
and by Mars! 

The sun and moon, the Milky Way, and all the 
inferior stars ! 

A great green stalk [shakes it] so strong and 
tall! J don’t see what this means! 

Oh, golly ! by the great horn-spoon, it’s sprung 
up from those beans! [ Looks up. | 

I really can’t believe my eyes! In one night 
grown so high? 

Why, I can’t see the top of it: it must be near 
the sky! 

I’d really like to find out where the plaguy 
thing does stop! 

What fun ’t would be to climb up there, — up 
to the very top! 
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Oh, dear, me! I’d go twice as far for some- 
thing good to eat! 

I’d give the world, if it was mine, for some 
cold bread and meat! 

I’m sure to starve if I stay here; so I may as 
well try 

To find out where this bean stalk goes, as stay 
down here and — die. } 

Good by, then, poor old mother dear! [kisses 

her softly, | and if I don’t come back, 

Don’t grieve for such a worthless boy as your 

own lazy Jack. [Climbs up bean-stalk. | 


Slow Curtain. 


Scene I. — Jack climbing from bean-stalk ; looks about 
im astonishment ; sees pretty country place ; breathes 


hard. 
Jack. 


By Jupiter, I’m up at last! and I don’t think 
I’d hie, 

If I should say that pesky stalk at least was 
ten miles high. 

I guess I sha’n’t be sorry, though: this place 
[looks around | is awful pretty. 

A great deal better than [hesitates] — down 
there | points downward |— down in that 
noisy city 

Oh, dear! if I could only find anything I could 
eat ! ) 

I’ll take a look around the place, to see what 
luck I meet. 


D4 
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Poor mother! Oh, dear, how she cried! Ah! 
she was hungry too. [ Wipes eyes.] 

She sha’n’t cry any more, though, now, if I 
get work to do. 


[Enter F. Q. and attendants silently. | 


F.. Q. 


O Jupiter and Hail Columbia! I wonder what 
this means. 

Perhaps — this must be fairy-land, all sprung 
up from those beans ; 

Or maybe—maybe I am—dead, and these 
are little ghosts. 

I’ll get away, I will; I[’ll hide behind some of 
these posts. 

They ’re not bad-looking, though, for spooks; 
but one can never tell 

What mischief they are plotting there, so 
twill be just as well. [ Tries to hide. | 

There, Jack, you need not try to hide: *t would 
be no use, you see ; 

For anywhere in fairy-land you can’t escape 
from me. 

I’ve watched you for a long time, Jack; I’ve 
brought you here to-night 

To show you what you really are, — a useless, 
lazy wight. 

I saw your poor old mother, Jack; I heard her 
moan and weep, 

And grieve about her idle son, — yes, even in 
her sleep. 

A cruel boy you are to her, a useless, lazy lad, 

And going nearer every day, much nearer, to 
the bad. 
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Jack [trembling]. 


F. Q. 


Jack. 


Yes, thank you, ma'am! I’m much obliged! 
you're right! Oh, I mean, ma‘am, 

I’m nothing but a lazy fraud, and that’s just 
what I am! 

Don’t interrupt me any more, for I mean you 
shall see 

What a vile monster ‘‘ Idleness” in any heart 
can be. 

He is a giant in yours, Jack: he fills up all 
your life ; 

And if a good thought comes to you, he ills it 
with his knife. 

There is but one way left now, Jack, just one, 
for you to do, — 

To kill him; yes, indeed, you must, or else he 
will kill you. 

To-morrow it will be too late, it must be done 
to-night. 

And though I’ll help you all I can, tis you 
alone must fight. 

Oh, yes, yes, ma’am, I will, I will; I’m ready 
now to go: 

Just tell me where the beggar is, only give me 
a show. 

Oh, yes, I know I’m in his power, — bound 
down with strong chains in it; 

No matter what I have to do, I’ll do it, yes, 
this minute. 

I’ll stop for nothing,—oh, no, ma’am, not 
even bread and meat. 

This villain, he shall die, I say, before one bit 
I eat. | 
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My mother, she shall cry no more; for I’ve 
made up my mind 

To be a good boy. Tell me, ma’am, where shall 
this wretch I find? 

F.Q. Ah, Jack, | knew you’d try to be a good, or 

better boy : 

’'T will make your poor old mother glad, — her 
heart will leap with joy. 

So now a secret I’ll unfold, that no one knows 
but me, 

Which, if you but prove faithful, Jack, soon 
all the world may see: 

The giant in his stronghold hoards gems, jew- 
els, silver, gold, 

Which he has stolen from you, Jack, and has 
no right to hold. 

If you are firm and brave and true, —if you 
will kill him, Jack,— 

These precious treasures, all of them, to you 
will soon come back. 

This is your last, your only chance, and this 
night you must choose ; 

For if he lives, much more than gold and jew- 
els you will lose. 

Though I must vanish from your sight, I still 
will linger near ; 

For none but you can fight this fight, — your 
enemy ts here. 

Jack [tries to detain her]. 

Oh, please, ma’am, oh, I beg of you, —oh, 
please, don’t go away ! 

I'll kill the biggest of them, ma’am, if you will 
only stay, 
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And tell me what Iam to do, and who I have 
to fight. 
They ‘re gone, and left me all alone! I’m in 
a pretty plight! 
[Enter Giant and Wife. | 
Oh, mercy on me! who is this? is this the cruel 
man 
That I must kill? Oh, I’m afraid! I'll hide 
meif Ican. [ Hides. | 
Giant [loudly]. 
Fee, faw, fo, fum, I tell you now I know I 
smell fresh meat. 
Wife. And that is all you care about, just something 
good to eat. 
Giant. Why, that’s the best thing I can do, then I can 
go to sleep: 
I’d rather have a nice fat boy than any kind 
of sheep. 
Oh, if I only had one now, I’ll bet there ’d be 
some fun! 
They make, oh, such delicious pies! so tender, 
ah, num, num! 
The idle boys and girls are mine, I catch them 
in my trap. [Sniffs about. | 
Fresh meat I smell ; where can it be? [ Yawns. | 
I think I ’ll take a nap. 
[Lays head on table and snores. Exit Wife.] 
Jack [creeps out cautiously }. 
And can it be that J am like that cruel, dread- 
ful man ? 
I'll crush the monster ‘‘ Jdleness,” I’ll kill him 
—if Il can; 
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But how can J, a weak, small boy, with neither 
sword nor gun? 
He’d crush me like a little mouse, and think 
’t was real good fun. 
I wish I had a good revolver, or a large bear 
trap, — 
Something to whirl his ugly head off with a 
bang and — snap. 
What shall I do? the fairy said it ‘‘ must be 
done to-night.” 
"T is my own idle wickedness has brought me 
to this plight. 
Oh, if the power to cleanse my heart is given 
now to me, 
No more, forever, from this hour, a lazy Jack 
I’ be. 
| Enter Wife. | 
Wife. Here, Idleness, wake up, here is your money, 
hen, and harp. [Shakes him. | 
Giant [ sniffs]. 
I tell you, wife, I smell fresh meat ; why don’t 
you look round sharp? 
My appetite is poor to-day. If you could find 
a few 
Nice, well-grown boys, to make a pie or put 
into a stew, 
I think I might be tempted, wife, to eat them 
up; sO come, 
Look round! for I can smell fresh [rises] 
meat, — nice, tender boys, — num, num! 
Wife [sees Jack]. 
Oh, don’t be foolish! Sit down, now! See all 
your bags of money ; 
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And while you count it, I will go and bring 
some bread and honey ; 

And then your pretty hen will lay for you a 
golden egg. 

I’lul find out if there’s fresh meat here; but 
you sif still, I beg. [Signs to Jack and 
exit. | 

Giant [ sings]. 

The king was in his counting-house counting 
out his money ; 

The queen was in the parlor eating bread and 
honey. [Laughs boisterously. | 

That wife of mine, I say she don’t give me 
enough to eat. 

I’ll take a nap, and then [sniffs] —I’m sure 
—I know I smell fresh meat. [ Sleeps. | 

Jack. He cares for nothing but to eat, to sleep, — 
lives like a pig. 

Oh, have my little idle ways grown up so fierce, 
so big? 

Now I can see how J appear in other people’s 
eyes. 

O Heaven! no more let Idleness in my young 
heart arise ! 

But give to my hands willingness and find them 
work to do, 

And give me strength to be a man, — yes, and 
a good man, too! 

[Enter Wife cautiously. | 
Wife. Are you the boy the fairy said was coming here 
to take 

Me from this cruel giant here before he is 
awake? [Jack nods. | 
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We must be quick, for if he wakes, he'd kill 
you with one blow ; 

And you must take his precious treasures all 
with you, you know. 

You take the bags, — the money, — throw them 
down the great bean-stalk ; 

Then come and help me with the rest. Be 
quick! don't stop to talk! 


[ Jack takes money-bags and throws quickly down bean- 
stalk ; hurries back and is about to take harp. | 
Giant |moves restlessly }. 


Wife. 


Fee, faw, fo, fum! Wife, wife, I know I smell 
a tender boy ; 
Ah! if I just could catch one now, I’d dance, 
yes, dance for joy. 
You ’d better not wake up just yet; I’m fixing 
up a stew, 
And a nice broil, the very best I ever cooked 
for you. 
"Tis nearly ready, —Jack, be quick! he'll 
waken soon, I know: 
He can’t sleep well when boys are here; he 
smells fresh meat. Now go 
And slip that box away from him,—the one 
beneath his head ; 
But, oh, don’t let him catch you, Jack! for if he 
does, you ‘re dead. 
"Tis filled with things he stole from you, oh, 
priceless treasures, Jack! 
Uprightness, honor, industry. Do try to get 
them back ; 
For all the money, without these, will do you, 
Jack, no good: 
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No wealth can ever make of you what these 
bright jewels should. 

You, you alone gave him the power to keep your 
treasures bright ; 

If you would have them back again, you must 
get [ points to Giant] them to-night. 

[Jack goes cautiously to table, slowly slips box out 
from under Giant's head, which bumps on table. Jack 
hides behind table, Wife watches eagerly. | 
Giant [wakes]. 

I tell you, wife, I smell fresh meat. Oh! I 
could eat twelve boys. 

While I was snoring, didn’t you hear a very 
curious noise ? 

[Zooks about, perceives Jack, who moves round 
nimbly. Giant sits still. | 

Hullo, hullo! fresh meat, fresh meat! I told 
you so, didn’t I? 

Here, little boy, come let me feelif you'll do 
for a pie. 

If 1 can crack your bones between my finger 
and my thumb, 

You'll make a tender, juicy pie, d’ye hear? 
why don’t you come? 

What are you doing with my things? Where’s 
my box gone, I say? 

You little villain, I’ll soon stop your very 
pretty play! [Gets up slowly. | 

Wife, wife! where are you? Wife, I say! 
I’ve caught some nice fresh meat! 

You hurry up and make the pie! Oh, won’t I 
have a treat! 
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[Chases Jack, who dodges and eludes him till he 
becomes furvous. | 
Jack. Say! don’t you think, old kidnapper, it would 

be rather wise 

To catch your nice fresh meat before you make 
it into pies? 

We ’ve taken all your money-bags, your jewels, 
silver, gold: 

Your wife and I we're going to leave you out 
quite in the cold. {[ Giant still pursues. | 

Don’t break its little heart, —now dont. ‘Ta 
ta, my love, — by-by ! 

Remember me at dinner-time! I’m too fresh 
for 1— pie. 

[They chase, dodge, and elude each other for some 
time ; then Wife takes harp and Jack the box, and escape 
to the bean-stalk. Giant follows clumsily. This action 
should be brisk and exciting. | 


Curtain. 


Scene III. — Same as first. Wife at foot of bean stalk 
holds harp, etc. Jack climbs down with strong box 
clasped closely to him. 


Jack [hands box to Wife]. 
Please take the box, and hold it fast, while I 
run double quick 
To get my axe. Then just the moment 
beautiful old Nick 
Puts his small feet upon the stalk, well on the 
upper round, 
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I'll chop it here; and then I think perhaps 
hell tumble down. 
Oh, dear, when he ran after us, how fast my 
heart did beat! 
He roaring all the time to me, ‘‘ Stop! stop, 
you young fresh meat!” [Fetches aze. | 
Wife (trembles and weeps }. 
O Jack, but if he catches us, I know what he 
will do! 
He ‘ll make me — oh, I’m sure he will! — into 
a nice lamb stew. 
It was too bad for one so beautiful and delicate 
as | 
To such a great vile monstrous wretch my little 
self to tie. 
I loved him once, yes, long ago, before he grew 
so tall ; 
But now I know how bad he is. I don’t love 
him at all. 
O Jack! I know he’s coming. [Looks up. | 
Yes! I see both of his feet. 
Giant. Ha, ha! you can’t run from me now; I[’ll catch 
you yet, fresh meat. 
Jack. Come! come along, old Idleness, you miser- 
able old sinner! 
I’ll do my level best to spoil your appetite for 
dinner. 
[Chops stalk down. Giant falls, shakes jist at Jack, 
and dies. They look at him silently. | 
How could he thus have grown within my 
heart, and I not know it? 
Wife. Because ‘‘ none see themselves as others do,” 
thus says the poet. 
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Jack [solemnly]. 
To Idleness from this day J will yield, no, 
never, NEVER! 
Wife. No more will J, I’m very sure; no, no! well, 
hardly ever. 
Jack. But I’m in solemn earnest. Now say, shall 
we not both try 
To make up for the precious time we’ve lost, 
— both you and [? 
Wife. Yes, yes! dear Jack, with all my heart, yes, 
and with both my hands. 
[ They join hands. | 
Both. We'll join the ranks of industry, and fulfil its 
demands. 
Jack. I feel so happy! I must run and find my dear 
old mother. 
Wife. Oh, take me to your home, dear Jack; indeed, 
I have no other. 
Jack. You never more shall want a home. Through 
you I ‘ve gained this fight ; 
For mother, and for you, my hands shall toil 
from morn till night. [ £zit.] 
[F. Q. and attendants enter. | 
F. Q. [sings]. 
Happily breaketh the golden light 
Of balmy, rosy morning, 
When through the long, dark hours of night 
Is heeded a timely warning ; 
When in our dreams too well we see 
What loves our hearts are holding ; 
What thoughts unholy there can be, 
Our very lives enfolding. 
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Moth. [sings sadly]. 
Wearily breaketh the golden light 
Of balmy, rosy morning, 
When the heart dreads, ee, cold, sad night, 
To see the new day dawning 
When in our dreams too well we 2 feel 
Our hearts within us breaking ; 
When the night brings no love to heal, — 
Naught but a bitter waking! 
| Repeat as duet, each singing her own verse, Merrily, 
Wearily, etc. | 
F. @. Soft, soft to young Jack’s side now nimbly 
steal, 
And from his warning dream his eyes unseal. 
| Attendants all dance over to where Jack is supposed 
to be asleep; and while they uncover him, fac-simile and 
Jack exchange places as before. Jack wakens slowly. 
All on stage sing some lively song in chorus. Jack 
appears bewildered. | | 
Jack. The fairies here! Why, whereamI? What! 
can this be a dream? 
Is my name Jack? or—who am I? How 
funny things do seem! 
There’s just one thing that I do know, and 
that is, I have been 
A good-for-nothing vagabond — 
FB’. Q. Jack, is that what you’ve seen? 
Jack [ trembles}. 
Good-morning, ma’am! hope you are well! 
I’m glad you’ve come again. 
I did my level best to kill that beggar in his den. 
F. Q@. You know me, then? 
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Jack. Should think I did; yes, ma’am, we | 
met last night: 
You said that what was in my heart must die 
before daylight. 
We did it, ma’am, his wife and I; 5 yes, ma'am, 
he’s very dead. 
He tumbled down the bean-stalk, ma’am, and 
landed on his head. 
OQ ma’am [kneels to F. Q.|, I’m much obliged 
to you, and you shall never rue it, 
For telling me what I must do, and helping me 
to do it. 
F. Q. Rise, Jack; I knew you’d faithful prove if you 
could only see 
How great a tyrant sin becomes when it gains 
mastery. 
’T is better far to crush it out while it is weak 
and small ; 
But better, Jack, as you have done, than never 
done at all. 
Moth. | awakes). 
O Jack, my idle, foolish boy, we ’ve not a bit 
to eat ; 
Your poor old mother now must starve, or 
beg out in the street! 
Jack [embraces her]. 
No, never, mother,—oh, no, no! I’ve seen 
my wicked ways. 
I’ work and comfort you, my mother, — yes, 
yes, all your days! 
See these kind fairies— [ Points to fairies. | 
F. Q. Friends, dear Jack. 
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Jack. They showed me, mother dear, 
Just what I was, and helped me fight my 
pathway free and clear. 
[Enter Wife. | 
And here is one whose courage filled with good 
thoughts my bad heart. [ Takes her hand. ] 
| Enter Butcher. | 
fF. @. And here, too, is another, Jack,—as friend, 
he played a part: 
I sent him in disguise to you that he might be 
the means 
Of opening your blind, selfish eyes by trading 
with his beans. 
Butch. That’s jes so, stranger. Where abaout do 
yer think yer ’d be naow 
If yer hadn’t swapped my precious beans for 
that ere darned old caow? 
I knowed jes what a fool you was. You 
thought I lied to you, — 
"T wan't no use wastin’ gold, you see, when 
them ‘ere beans would do; 
But truth I told yer, Jack, my boy, — not all 
of Injy’s mines 
Could fetch yer half the precious wealth that 
in yer heart now shines. 
Moth. If Idleness indeed is dead, fair Industry will 
come 
And make our wretched hovel there a peaceful, 
happy home. 
Jack. Yes, mother, faithfully I’ll work to make up — 
O lost time ! 
But do you think those little ones [ points to au- 
dience| like *‘ Jack's Bean-Stalkin Rhyme”? 
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I wish I dared say just one word to every little 
child : 

Shall 1? [To audience.| May I? I think I 
will [nods inguiringly|; yes, that chap 
[points to some one in audience] winked 
at me and smiled. 

You grown-up folks there must not hear; of 
course not, — you don’t need it: 

Tis only for the little ones, and they, I know, 
will heed it. 

If any of you children here have just one idle 
way 

That you encourage in your heart, —a little 
more each day, — 

Dowt wait till it becomes a giant, like poor, 
lazy Jack, 

But go to work this very day, — yes, now, — 
and break its back. 

There’s work for every little hand, for every 


little heart ; 

And every little child that’s here must do its 
little part. 

It may be difficult at first, but this, like every 
other 


Hard task, will bring you blessings, if you really 
love your — mother. 
And should old Idleness e’er come to you, 
don’t let him talk, 
But send for these [ points to all on stage |, who 
helped poor Jack — 
And don’t forget the stalk. 


All dance and sing. Slow curtain. 


BOUQUET OF ROSE SPIRITS. 


CHARACTERS: 
RoOsE QUEEN... .. . Tall lady, good singer. 
MoU asm ROBES: s 3. << « « . Brunettes. 


THREE YELLOW Roses . . . Very dark brunettes. 
FIVE PINK ROSES Tete ear Blondes. 
ONE WHITE RosE .. . . Very small, fair blonde. 
MPU OL PEAS AYES) cg) daliey ad 4) tenia.) Garls: 
OME ORGIs VERY < ue ewe a) tak Nal! ee DOVES, 
MALE QUARTETTE [concealed beneath the Elfin Mound]. 


Singers. 


The Dryads and Elves are Wood-Sprites; they should be 
taller than the Roses. Dryads dress in pale green and 
white; Elves in dark green and black. The Roses 
are little girls, dress of one color throughout; 
slippers, stockings, ttissue-paper petticoats, very full; 
cambric skirt; very full and simple tarletan dress, the 
jupe of which, when the child sits down, is turned up over 
her head so that the face and arms appear nestled in 
the heart of a rose. Any ornaments worn should be colorless 
and transparent like dew-drops. The Rose Queen should be 
dressed with great splendor, wearing brilliant wings, and 
carrying a long wand, very slender, and taller than herself, 
snow-white and tipped with a blazing star. The Elfin 
Mound ts a semi-circular pyramid, consisting of four tiers 
of boards three feet apart, covered with green cambric. 
Holes are bored in the frame-work, in which low evergreens 
are stuck; evergreens and pot-plants, surround the base, 
leaving everywhere proper spaces for the actors to place 
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themselves so as to form, in the end, a bouquet. The 
Roses go up steps at the back of the Mound, on either side, 
and walk forward to their places, where they squat down 
with arms crossed on their knees, and tarletan skirts pulled 
up about them. They are assisted in placing themselves by 
the Dryads and Elves. If this play is presented in the 
evening, great care must be taken of the foot-lights, that the 
Dryads, in dancing forward, do not set their dresses afire, 
and also of the lights used by the singers concealed under 
the Elfin Mound. Curtain rises showing an open gladein a 
forest, in the centre stands the Elfin Mound, and before it 
the Rose Queen. Music. Rose Queen sings to the tune of 
“ Lightly Row:” 
R. Q. 

Lightly spring, lightly spring, 

In an airy, fairy ring! 

‘Low and high, low and high, 

Drawing ever nigh. 


CHorus OF Woop-SpritEs [without]. 


Some across the moonbeam’s track, 
Some upon the beetle’s back, 
Hither wing, hither wing, 

To our fairy ring! 

[ Enter Wood-Sprites in couples, four upon one side, — 
and four upon the other; waltz around, then joining 
hands in two circles, move around and around, alter- 
nately meeting hands in the centre, and spreading out in 
a wide circle in time to the music. For the waltzing, 
any common waltz may be played. Song: Rose 
Queen and Male Quartette— “ Lightly Row.” | 


Lightly dance, lightly dance, 
When beneath the moonbeam’s glance, 
To and fro, to and fro, 

Fairy circles go. 
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Ever in a lessening ring, 

Slower, slower dance and sing. 

To and fro, to and fro, 
Lightly, lightly go. 


Wood-Sprites separate, and stand in back-ground. 
Enter four Red Roses, two on a side. Music 
ceases. | 

Rose Queen. Whence dost thou come, O flushed 
and panting Roses, hurrying over moor and mountain, 
to thy eternal home? Where hast thou left thy perish- 
ing bodies? Who has been made happier by thy 
short lives, and what mortals hast thou blest in thy 
deaths? 


Frrst Rose. 


Where deafening thunders of applause, 
Shook through the perfumed air, 
And thousand jewels lit the gleam, 
Of beauty yet more fair, 
Where lamps alight, 
And eyes so bright, 
Heightened the actor’s art, 
I fell down at a singer’s feet, 
And gladdened all her heart. 


SECOND ROSE. 


Where a thankful city bent 
At her savior’s feet, 

Where ten thousand voices blent 
Praise and glory meet, 

Where the conquerors trampling came, 
And the gates flew wide, 

Stirring words, and hearts aflame, 
Walling either side, — 

On the martial hero’s rein 

Fell I, and he smiled again. 
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THIRD ROSE. 


Where listening senates breathless sat, 
To catch the potent word, 

And the very air seemed pulseless ’round 
Till by his deep voice stirred, 

A mighty statesman, true and tried, 
Spoke on the side of peace and right. 

Then I was pressed into his hand, 
And all his face flamed at the sight. 


FOURTH Rose. 


The night was dark, 
The breakers tossed, 
Bows on she struck ! 
The bark was lost ! 
The frantic crew, 
In mad despair, 
Seize on the boats. 
‘** Back, or I fire !’’ 
The captain shouts. 
The seamen stand ! 
All hands are saved, 
And borne to land. 
A grateful town 
The captain greets, 
And leads in triumph 
Thro’ her streets. 
Smothered with flowers, 
He cannot speak ; 
But slow tears wet 
His furrowed cheek. 


R. Q@. The merit of high deeds, of trials bravely 
borne, of victories won, fair spirits, places you upon 
the circling ring of yonder Elfin Mound. Triumphant 
Rose spirits, ascend to your high homes. 

[ Hoses take their places upon the lower tier of boards, 
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two upon one side, two upon the other, of the open space 
where the Queen stands in the final tableau. While 
this is taking place, soft music, changing to the tune of 
“ Lightly Row ;” when the R. Q. sings.] 


R. Q. 
Lofty deed, hearts that bleed, 
Helper in his country’s need ; 
High renown, victor’s crown, 
This the Roses’ meed. 


MALE QUARTETTE. 


Noble deeds of matchless worth, 
Glorifying our fair earth. 


ALL THE SINGERS. 
Give them praise, 
Voices raise, 
Hail with joy and mirth ! 
Wood-Sprites. Hail! hail! nam! 
Male Quartette. Hail! hail! nam! 
Pink Roses {without}. Hail! hail/ nam! 
[ Enter five Pink Roses, at various entrances. | 
f. @. O pale and fainting wanderers! where are 
thy bodies lying? Where do they droop and die? 
What lips smile above their withered forms, and kiss 
their unreplying mouths? 


Frrst Rose. 


Two friends stood on the steamer’s deck, 
A tear on either cheek ; 
And one she sighed, and one she smiled : 
** Farewell !’’ they durst not speak. 
** Then take this rose,’’ said one, ‘‘and when 
Thy bark is far away, 
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Its dewy lips will speak to thee 
The words I cannot say.”’ 

Full many a sigh of fond regret 
I whispered in her ear ; 

And that which glitters on my breast 
Is warm affection’s tear. 


SECOND ROskE. 


At his window sat a poet, 
Gazing on the moonlit sea ; 
** Take this rose,’’ he cried, ** and throw it 
At her feet who loveth me.”’ 

On the waves I lay a-dreaming, 
Waftted by their slumb’rous swell, 
Till they tossed me, wet and gleaming, 

At her feet who loved him weil. 
Light she shook my crimson blossom, 
Soft caressed me in her bliss ; 
That which shines upon my bosom, 
Is a lover’s ardent kiss. 


THIRD ROSE. 


Joy bells pealed, and at an altar 
Stood a maiden, fair and young ; 
Pledged a faith that could not falter, 
While the swelling anthems rung. 
Splendid gifts around her glitterec, — 

Gifts of wealth, and gifts of pride, — 
But the dearest was a rose-bud 
Gathered from her window’s side. 
On her bosom still she bore me, 
Travelling far from home away ; 
And the light that shimmers o’er me, 
Is the memory of that day. 


FourRtTH ROSE. 


Bells were tolling, friends were sobbing, 
Flowers upon the casket lay, 
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Touching tributes to the virtues 
Of the lovely coffined clay. 

All my sisters, buried, perished, 
Only I was left behind, 

And the tears that wet my petals, 
Are a mother’s for her child. 


FirtH Rose. 


The young collegian’s course was run ! 
Prizes and congratulations, 
Plaudits of the gathered throng, 
Bouguets, notes, and invitations, — 
All had showered upon his head, 
All had passed as things forgotten. 
In a sleepy country town 
Tried he now to earn his mutton. 
Almost sunk in blank despair, — 
Not a case, and not a penny, — 
Comes a cheering breath of home 
From his little sister Jenny. 
Just a crumpled cinnamon rose, — 
Sweetest rose that ever blossomed ! 
And I bear with pride to-day 
The brother's kiss within my bosom. 


RF. @. Friendship’s ties are deathless as death itself. 
True love is strong as life, which never ceases. Pale, 
sweet Roses, bleached with affection’s tears, go take 
a higher place on yonder mound than Fame can rightly 
claim. 

| Roses arrange themselves on second tier, while soft 
music is heard; afterward, “ Lightly Row.” ] 


R. Q. [sings.] 
Faithful love, deathless love, 
Constant does forever prove. 
Hope and smile, hope and smile, 
Innocent of guile ! 
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MALE QUARTETTE, 


Fathers’ kingdom, mothers’ throne, 
All thy ties are stronger grown, 


ALL. 


When we stray, far away, 
From our own loved home. 


[Enter three yellow Roses, at different entrances. 
Music ceases. | 

&. Q. Joyous ones, not flushed with pride, nor 
pallid with burning tears art thou, but bright with a 
more than mortal gladness! What inexpressible hap- 
piness is this, that, folded in thy bosoms, shines like 
never-tading sunlight in thy cheerful smiles! Tell me 


thy stories. 
First Rose. 


A starving boy, with a hungry heart, 
Gazed thro’ my garden paling, 

When golden roses fell in a shower, 
And stately swans went sailing. 

A dear, wee girl, with a brow like dawn, 
Thrust me in his burning fingers, 

Spoke one sweet word from a crimson mouth, 
Where a mother’s kiss still lingers. 

But that one shy word, that one frail flower, 
Kept the boy from being a thief that day; 

With a song on his lip, and a hope on his brow, 
Supperless down on his bed he lay. 

That is why I smile. 


SECOND ROSE. 


The gallows cast its spectral shade 
Athwart the window barred, 
Where a wretch, condemned to an awful death, 
Tossed on his pallet hard. 
With ill-timed jest he mocked his fate, 
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And hailed the gallows tree, 
Till the jailer’s daughter, with timid grace, 
Laid by his pillow, me. 
He took me in his trembling hand, — 
And now he was a child ; 
He groaned beneath the weight of sin, 
And prayed in accents wild. 
This is why I am glad. 


Taurrp ROSE. 


Hungry, and fevered, and all alone, 

Faintly, despairingly, making her moan,— 
“There is no good in the world !”’ said she ; 
** There is no Father who cares for me. 

Why should I struggle and die,’ groaned she, 
** When I can sin and live ?”’ 

Came a maiden with girlish grace, 

Heaven’s own sunshine lighting her face ; 

Laid me down in that dreadful room, 

And a gleam of hope lighted up its gloom, 

Such as faith alone can give. 

And this is why I smile ! 


&. Q. O heavenly Charity! fairest of the sisters 
three! Great is thy power; great should be thy 
reward! I have said to these, thy sisters, go up high! 
To thee, bright, golden Roses, I say, go up higher! 

| Roses mount to the third step. Music.] 


R. Q. [sings.] 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Sing thy praise, sweet Charity ! 
Softly flow, softly flow, 
Tenderest melody ! 


MALE QUARTETTE. 


Hark ! their tribute angels bring ; 
With their harps the heavens riny. 
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AEG 


Sweet and clear, 
Sweet and clear, 
Heavenly harmony ! 


[Enter White Rose. Music ceases.) 

ft. @. Smallest and fairest of the sister train, what 
great peace lights thine eyes? What blessing lies, like 
the white hand of an angel, on thy brow? Whence 
comest thou? What hast thou to tell? 


WHITE ROsE. 

A little girl slipped from her bed to-day 

While mother and father sleeping lay ; 
Away to the garden, with naked feet, 

She tripped, like an angel on pinions fleet. 

She plucked my form from a dewy spray, 

And she said, *‘’ Tis my mother’s own birthday !”’ 
She kissed her mouth, and she kissed her eyes; 
She said, ** Best mother, I’ve got a s’prise !”’ 

Then on her bosom the white rose lay, 

And, laughing, the little one ran away. 

For she said, ‘* Dear mother, I love her so! 
I could n’t love more, unless I should grow !”’ 

The little one’s gift was not great to give, 

But it made me so happy I could not live! 


RR. Q. Nothing is there more beautiful, in earth or 
heaven, than gratitude! And when this gratitude is 
directed toward those who have nourished helpless 
infancy, cherished hapless youth, taught the wayward, 
curbed the headstrong, and loved the erring in spite 
of his errors, no trait can be more charming. Love to 
the mother, love nearest heaven! Highest of all in 
Love’s Bouquet does that rare virtue place thee, little 
one. 
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[White Rose mounts to top of Mound. Music. | 


R. Q. [sings.] 
Filial love, filial love, 
Brightest virtue known above ; 
Gratitude, tenderest word, 
Owns that God is good ! 


MALE QUARTETTE. 


Fathers we may fear and trust; 
But a mother, love we must ! 


ALL. 


Length of life, 
Joys so rife, 
Crowns our gratitude ! 


[Music continues. Wood-Sprites join hands in 
circles, and dance around, as in first instance. After- 
wards joining hands with Queen, form in one line 
across front of stage, dance back and forth twice, 
second time falling back so as to surround Elfin 
Mound — Queen in centre, two Elves and two Dryads 
on either side. Red light. | 


TABLEAU. 


CURTAIN. 


[All the music required in this Fantasia can be found in 
“Lightly Row,’ arranged by WILLIAM C. WricHT.— Playful 
Hours, No. 3.] 





PAT’S EXCUSE. 


A COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 


CHARACTERS : 


INCEAG SOMrcn Nie (4) ah a a et we a 6 CLA YOUNG Irish lass, 
PPANOOMURHE EY ¢ woe fx ss a ww Uf | AR a Cecelver: 


Curtain rises.— Discovers Nora in kitchen, peeling 
potatoes. 


Nora. Och! it’s deceivin’ that all men are! Now 
I belaved Pat niver would forsake me, and here he’s 
trated me like an ould glove, and Ill niver forgive 
him. How praties make your eyes water. [ Wipes 
tears away.| Almost as bad as onions. Not that I’m 
eryin’; oh, no. Pat Murphy can’t see me cry. 
[ Anock without.| There is Pat now, the rascal. [ll 
lock the door. [Hastens to lock door. | 

Pat [without]. Arrah, Nora, and here I am. 

Nora. And there ye'll stay, ye spalpeen. 

Pat [without]. Ah, come now, Nora, — ain’t it 
opening the door you are after? Sure, I’m dyin’ of 
cold. 

Nora. Faith, you are too hard a sinner to die aisy 
—s0 you can take your time about it. 

Pat. Open the door, cushla; the police will be 
takin’ me up. 
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Nora. He won’t kape you long, alanna! 

Pat. Nora, if you let me in, I'll tell you how I 
came to Jave you at the fair last night. 

Nora [relenting]. Will you, for true? 

Pat. Indade I will. 

[Nora unlocks door. Enter Pat gayly. He snatches 
a kiss from her. | 

Nora. Be off wid ye! Now tell me how you hap- 
pened to be wid Mary O’Dwight last night? 

Pat [sitting down). Well, you see it happened 
this way; ye know Mike O’ Dwight is her brother, and 
he and me is blatherin’ good friends, ye know; and as 
we was going to Caltry the ither day, Mike says to 
me, says he: “Pat, what’ll you take fur that dog?” 
and I says, says I— 

Nora {who has been listening earnestly]. Bother 
you, Pat, but ye are foolin’ me again. 

Pat [coaxingly takes her hand). No—no— Nora 
— Ill tell ye the truth this time, sure. Well, as I was 
sayin’, Mike and me is good friends; and Mike says, 
says he: ‘Pat, that’s a good dog.” “Yis,” says I, 
“it is.’ And he says, says he: “ Pat, it is a blather- 
in’ good dog.” “Yis,” says I; and then — and 
then— [Scratches his head as if to aid his imagina- 
tion. | 

Nora [angrily snatching away hand). There! 
Pll not listen to another word! 


She sings. 
Tune — Rory O’ More. 
Oh, Patrick Murphy, be off wid you, pray, 
I been watching your pranks this many a day ; 
You’re false, and ye’re fickle, as sure as I live, 
And your hateful desaivin’ I'll niver forgive. 
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Ouch! do you think I was blind yester night, 

When you walked so fine with Mary O’ Dwight ? 
You kissed her, you rascal, and called her your own, 
And left me to walk down the dark lane alone. 


Pat (taking up song). 
Oh, Nora, me darlint, be off wid your airs, 
For nobody wants you, and nobody cares! 
For you do want your Patrick, for don’t you see, 
You could not so well love any but me. 
When my lips met * Miss Mary’s, now just look at me, 
I shut my eyes tight, just this way, don’t you see ? 
And when the kiss came, what did I do ?— 
I shut my eyes tight, and made believe it was you / 


Nora. 


Be off wid your nonsense — a word in your ear, 
Listen, my Patrick, be sure that you hear; 

Last night when Mike Duffy came here to woo, 

We sat in the dark, and made believe it was you— 
And when the kiss came, now just look at me, 

I shut my eyes tight, just this way, don’t you see ? 
And when our lips met, what did I do, 

But keep my eyes shut, and make belave it was you!! 


[ Nora laughing, Pat disconcerted. | 


QUICK CURTAIN. 


*From the asterisk they sing only the first strain of ‘‘ Rory 
O’ More’’— omitting the minor strain, with which Nora finishes 
her first stanza. 
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CHARACTERS. 
WINNIE. NELLIE. MAMIE. 
ETtTa. LOTTIE. CARRIE. 
DoLiur, KATIE. JESSIE, 
PHERBE. ANNA. CLARA, 
Lizzie. AGNES. HELEN. 
LI“LA. Hewten (T.). BELLE. 
LILLIE. FANNIE. JOSEY. 
ALICE. Mamie (F.). Mana (S.). 
HATTIEF. LAURA. ABBIE. 
FRED, PERCIVAL, RANSOME. 
LINCOLN, AARON. CHARLES. 
EpWwimn. PETER. E.is. 
JAMES. EDGAR. LEONARD (DICKINSON). 
ROBERT. WILLIE. TOMMIE. 
BERTE. HENRY. AND OTHERS. 


SceNE I.— Time, recess. School-room. All pupils 
present. Some studying, some playing ball, others 
sewing, crocheting, knitting, etc. Percival, Fred., 
Aaron, Lincoln, Ransome, Peter, Charles, Ellis, 
Leonard, approach front stage. Girls —larger 
ones group back stage as conferring on important 
matters —look often at boys. 


Fred. A secret do you think, or a conspiracy, — 
which? Oh, it’s all rubbish, Percival! There’s nothing 
in it, — nothing at all. I’m sure J should have noticed 
it, for l am very perceptive. Oh, no, no! hardly ever— 
never! never, boy — 

(85) 
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Percival. But I tell you that I know there is. The 
symptoms are sure ones. 

Fred. Such as ? 

Per. Well, different things, I tell you; and you may 
be positive that I am right; for when you see those 
girls, with their heads so often so close together, you 
may bet your bottom dollar that there is something in 
the wind, and more, something that they don’t mean 
that we shall know anything about. Yes, sir, there’s 
music or mischief in the air! I feel it, I scent it from 
afar off; I sniff it. [Sniffs several times.| *T is there, 
‘tis here. 

Lincoln. What does it smell like? You seem to 
enjoy it, whatever the odor may be. 

Fred. What in the world do you care about what 
the girls are doing? Whew! wish I had nothing else 
to think of. If Prof. Mac. would only let me ease up 
a little in that confounded Greek history, the girls 
might raise an earthquake, if they wanted to; I 
should n’t care a fig,—not I. 

ftansome. Besides, you’re only guessing at it; you 
can't prove a single fact to sustain your theory. 

Charles. And you know what a fearful imagination 
you have, Mr. Jones! 

Edwin. Besides, if the girls want a mystery, let 
them have a mystery. They probably don’t intend to 
hurt us, — poor little helpless fellows that we are. 

Leonard. Perhaps they may be hatching a con- 
spiracy against us. Oh, scissors! I’m awfully scared, 
Tam! Hadn’t we better hand them over to a detec- 
tive to shadow them? They evidently are not safe 
parties to be running at large. 
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Per. Pile it on as much as you please, J can stand 
it. Perhaps you don’t remember, Mr. Frederic Hartley, 
how nicely they came it over you in that cadet business ! 
I told you then that something was up; but of course, 
with your usual blindness, which, being defined, means 
natural obstinacy, you couldn't and wouldn't see it, 
till you were fairly caught in their trap. Oh, that was 
fun, that was! to see you and Lincoln, Ransome, and 
the other fellows, when — [laughs] when they all 
marched in, and went through the drill better, ever so 
much better, than you did. Ha, ha, ha! 

All Boys. They dia —‘t do anything of the sort. 
It’salibel! It’s false! ’Tisn’ttrue! Who said so? 
What do you mean? [ Hic. | 

Fred. Now, Jones, you are too bad! I say — 

Per. That when you talk of angels you can most 
always hear the rustle of their wings, —or their crin- 
oline. Nuf sed; a word to the wise. Silence! be 
quiet! they approach! 

Fiobert. [Nellie rushes up, clapping hands.| Oh, 
goodie, goodie! I know something; I sha’n’t tell 
either, ’cause I promised them I wouldn't. [ Winnie, 
Nellie, Mamie, Etta, Lottie, Carrie, and Dollie come 
Jront stage.) Didn’t I, Winnie? 

Minnie. You’re a nice boy to keep a secret! ain’t 
you, now, Robby? You promised not to say a word 
about it. 

Rob. And I haven’t, not a single one; did I, Mr. 
Jones? 

Per. Not a word, my little man; only that there 
was a secret, however [importantly]. That was no 
news to me. 
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Win. [mimics him|. O-bh—in-deed!— pray, where 
did you receive your information, Mr. Jones, may 
I ask? 

Per. I didn’t receive it, I perceived it. 

All. Oh—o-h! 

Fred. He smelt it afar off. 

Edgar. He sniffed it through his royal nose. 

Ellis. He’s going to have you shadowed, he is. 

Leon. And interviewed. 

James. Yes, the detective is on his way from New 
York. 

Edwin. He can’t sleep nizhis. 

Charles. Nor study days. 

Kian. His mind is becoming unsettled. [_All laugh 
heartily ; Percival attempts to seize some of them.| Look 
at him. 

Per, Were it not for the presence of the young ladies 
[bows towards them |, I’d make every one of you look 
at me, and — 

Win. May I interrupt your simple and amiable 
festivities, for a few moments, gentlemen? The girls 
have made me spokesman ; and I wish to impart a little 
piece of news, which I feel swre you will all enjoy. 
| Zurns to Per.| But, perhaps, as you already know 
it, you may not care to hear it repeated. 

Boys. No! don’t let him hear; hustle him out, ete. 

Per. See here, boys, unless you are more quiet and 
behave yourselves, I’ll put every one of you out. 
[Bows to Win.| Now, Miss Winnie, if these ill-man- 
nered people will allow you, and your Royal Highness 
will condescend to enlighten a poor benightened indi- 
vidual, I shall be only too happy to — 
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Win. To hear our secret? I do not doubt it. 
Allow me—in the name of my associates as well as 
for myself—to return you thanks for this very great 
honor, which your extreme politeness — only exceeded 
by your excessive curiosity — has conferred upon us. 
[ Courtesies very demurely. All girls courtesy solemnly. 
Boys laugh loudly. | 

Fred. That’s into you, Percival. 

Ran. Now you’ve got it, old fellow! 

Boys. Best I ever heard, Mr.Jones! He won’t put 
on any more airs to her. ‘Three cheers for Miss 
Winnie. [Boys cheer. | 

Win. [laughingly }. I’m sure I’m very much obliged ; 
but I’m quite surprised if I said anything smart. But 
now you really must be still for a few moments, or you 
never will learn this wonderful secret. 

Fred. One moment, please: You forget that Mr. 
Jones still remains. [Aside.| Get out, Percival! get 
out ! 

Win. Mr. Jones wishes to hear it, and he shall 
remain. Well, then, I have received an official notice 
from our kind friend and teacher Prof. De Garmo, 
stating that, on the last day of this month of March, 
we are to have a grand exhibition; and — 

All Boys. An exhibition! Oh, what fun! Where 
isitto be? Who’stodoit? Whatkind? [LEtc.] 

Win. Iwas about to tell you, as far as I know, what 
kind of an exhibition it is to be. Perhaps entertain- 
ment would be a better word; but after all, it is really 
to be an exhibition of talent, —of the talent of the 
pupils belonging to the Normal University of Illinois., 
That is the idea, I believe. 
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Boys. Three cheers for the talent [cheer], three for 
the university [cheer], three for the professors [cheer], 
three for the girls — [ Win. holds her hand up to 
command silence. | 

Win. Don’t you think that you would be just as 
polite — to say nothing about wasting precious time — 
if you should allow me to finish saying what I have to 
say about this affair? and then when we go you may 
cheer — all night if you like; but now, please, listen. 

Per. The first man that speaks shall surely be put 
to death. Pray proceed, madam — hum — 

Win. Thanks, monsieur. I’ll endeayor so to do. 
Well, then, to continue, Prof. De Garmo said that he 
had concluded, upon due reflection, consultation, etc., 
to put the whole affair in the hands — entirely into the 
hands of the pupils themselves. 

Ran. and Ellis. Three cheers for De Gar— [ Per. 
seizes them, and drags towards wings.| Oh, we forgot! 
Don't hang us yet! 

Win. And so the girls thought we had better tell 
you about it at once, so that we may consult and devise 
ways and means whereby this important affair may be 
carried on in a manner that shall do us all credit. 
Now, what do you propose as first steps? But first of 
all, do you agree to it, —do you like the idea? 

All Boys. Splendid! splendid! capital! DeGarmo 5 
a brick! Three cheers for him! What shall we do? 
When shall we begin? Who’s boss? [| Bic. ] 

Win. What shall the entertainment de, of what 
character? We should decide at once, and then begin 
our rehearsals, so that each of us may ‘‘ act well our 
part.” What shall it be? 
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Boys and Girls [one after another, loudly and rap- 
idly|. Theatricals, concert, circus, declamations, opera, 
‘* Punch and Judy,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Eighty Days Round 
the World,” ‘* Shaughraun,” ‘*‘ Carmen,” ‘* Romeo and 
Juliet,” ‘‘ Pinafore,” Jubilee Singers, ** Hamlet,” ‘* Po- 
cahontas,” ‘* Mother Goose,” ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
Buffalo Bill, charades, ballet, ‘*‘ Sonnambula,” ‘‘ Cricket 
on the Hearth,” ‘* Faust,’ San Francisco Minstrels, 
Walking Match. [ ic. | 

Fred. [loudly]. We can’t have them all. Let us 
have some declamations, very heavy, and appoint Mr. 
Percival Jones a committee of one to take charge of 
the declamations for the exhibition. All in favor say, 
ay. 

All. Ay, ay! 

Per. [bows profoundly]. Much thanks, my lords 
and ladies, for this evidence of vour royal condescen- 
sion. I will at once hie me away, and obtain fit subjects 
for my performances. [ F7xit. | 

fan. And I propose that Miss Winnie and Miss 
Nellie have charge of the musical arrangements. What 
do you soy, fellows and ladies? 

Aaron. I approve of your suggestion much more 
than I do of your language, and recommend you to 
organize a society for the suppression of slang when 
the other subjects are disposed of. 

Boys. What are you giving us? Brother Aaron, give 
us a rest. Taffy isn’t allowed after dinner. Hire a 
hall, Mr. Willsap. Pull down your vest. Ah, lend us 
your face to go a-begging. 

Peter. Iam thoroughly ashamed of you all. 

Lain. Peter, you are right, — but not in your head. 
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Win. And you are not right at all, Vincoln; I 
did n’t suppose you would be so vulgar. 

Lin. | falls on knees to Winnie]. I humbly sue for 
pardon, Miss Winnie. But I gave myself away. 

Peter. That’s slang. 

Tin. But you know how ’tis your— Oh, I mean 
the boys know how itis. Say, boys, why don’t you do 
as I do? 

All Boys [kneel to the girls}. Please forgive us; we 
won't never do so no more: never, never! 


[Enter Percival with children for dialogue, ete. | 


Per. What in the world does this mean? [Boys 
vise; all laugh. | 

Min. It means, Mr. Jones, that slang wiJl never 
more be used in the Normal. Isn’t that nice ? 

Per. Yes, indeed, I am heartily glad to hear it. 
Now, little fellows, for your speeches. [Arranges chil- 
dren and they speak pieces, anything that 1s suitable. All 
applaud. | 

Fred. Now let’s have some music. The Music 
Committee are respectfully requested to come forward 
and give us a performance. We wish to test the tal- 
ents of this department. [Song, duet, or any piece of 
music will be in order here, which is best to leave to the 
choice of performers. | 

Tin. Well, what next? How would it do for me 
to do Hamlet? I am just gorgeous in Hamlet, or 
Richelieu, or even in Macbeth. I can represent any 
good character. 

Aaron. <A donkey is a very good character; and 
some people represent it without stage costume. 
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Tin. Oh, Aaron, my child, what a wonderful, a per 
fectly massive imagination is yours. Listen [ seizes Aaror 
and. tragically gesticulates|] to what you are coming : — 


‘** Lovers and madmen have such seething brain, — 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold. 
That is the madman. The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in the brow of Egypt: 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 


How’s that, my sonny? | 

Aaron. Then I did give you your right name, 
didn’t I? 

fian. Oh, if they ’d only iet me do Romeo! 

Boys. You’d make a lovely Romeo; you, Romeo! 
you look more like an undertaker. Who do you sup- 
pose would play with you? What Juliet would have 
you for Romeo? Ha, ha! ete. 

Nellie. I wish you would play it, Ransome. J’ll be 
Julut if you will. 

fian. You will?—done! Now, how shall we fix 
it? We'll have the baleony scene. Say, who’ll 
help us? Well have a rehearsal right off. When we 
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undertake to do anything, we do it. Nothing mean 
about us —I mean—oh! I don’t know what I mean. 
Oh — hum! — about ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet”? IT mean — 
say, who'll help us? 

All. JIvwill, J will. What are we to do? 

fan. Will you promise to do what I tell you for 
ten or fifteen minutes, sure? 

All. Yes, yes; goahead. Hurryup. What? 

Fan. Aaron, you and Lincoln stand the others all 
round the room; not exactly at regular distances, but 
make them look natural. [Flourishes hands. } 

Aaron. Natural what? Geese? No need of that, 
is there? 

Agnes. Oh, geese in Shakespeare! What a gander 
you are ! 

Jessie. Didn’t Shakespeare hke geese? I think 
they are real good, with sage dressing. 

Peter. A monkey was once asked what became of 
geese when sages dressed them? Who can tell where 
they go? 

Dick. Anything from your sage lips must be un- 
answerable. So J, for one, give it up. 

All. Wegiveitup. Weallgiveitup. What? 

Peter [quietly]. So did the monkey. [ All laugh. | 

fian. And we shall have to give up our garden 
scene, too, unless you stop fooling and begin business. 
Peter and Ellis, you be trees. Can't you contrive to 
look a little green, — moonlight green; yellowish, you 
know? The rest of you can be statues, flower-beds, 
and different kinds of scenery. Come, you fix all that 
while I make my toilet. Come, dear Miss Juliet, please 
make your toilet ; and don’t be too long over it. [Pulls 
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hair over eyes; takes off coat and vest; takes shawl or 
waterproof, wraps about him; turns wp pants enough to 
display very white hose; shoes should be low cut or fancy 
slippers ; sticks soft hat on back of head. Nellie takes 
pair large white cotton gloves from Peter, and puts tidy 
from chair over her head, after letting hair hang loosely 
round her shoulders. Boys and girls stand round in 
various places, very stiff and awkwardly. ] 

Agnes. Oh, I know where there are lots of wreaths: 
come, and let’s get them to put on us. [zit girls.. 
Keturn with immense wreaths of very showy paper flowers, 
which they place on themselves, —the more the better. 
Boys applaud them, resume places. | 

Lin. Aint that the loveliest flower-garden you ever 
did see? 

Edwin. Oh, say, fellows, there’s lots of green stuff 
out in the grove: let’s get it. If they are flowers, I 
guess we can be trees. [Hzait boys; return with great 
quantity of evergreen boughs. Hold them in both hands 
outstretched ; dress heads with same. | 

Agnes. We would applaud you if we could, but 
we re very stuck-up kind of flowers, and can’t move 
very well; but you do just look splendid! don’t they, 
girls? 

Girls. Oh, they are just too lovely for anything, — 
80 green! 

Nellie. But what am I to do fora balcony? It’s of 
no use to have lovely forests and groves and flower- 
beds and things, if Juliet has to sit in a common chair 
upon the floor. [Sits down dejected.| You’re all too 
stuck up to help me, I’m afraid; and Romeo ’ll be here 


pretty soon. 
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Tin. Oh, I’ll fix you a balcony in less than a 
twinkle! You don’t object to climbing a little, do you? 

Nellie. Nota bit. I’d rather climb than not. The 
heights of Parnassus are as nothing to me when I wish 
to accomplish — 

Lin. Well, then, if that’s the case, imagine the 
table is one of them things, and jump up here. J’ll 
help you. 

Nellie. On the table? What for? 

Lin. Wait one moment. Here, boys, just pitch a 
few of those elegant chairs up here, will you? [Jumps 
on table. Boys hand chairs; Lincoln places them backs 
out.| Now, lovely and bewitching Juliet, did your own 
beautiful two blue eyes —I believe they are blue, ain’t 
they ? — ever behold a more pictureskewer balcony than 
that there one are? Now for its little handies pandies 
[Nellie gives hands and jumps upon table|, and, here 
we are, safe and sound, and ‘‘monarch of all you 
survey”’—on the table. [Nellie sits down on chair, 
assumes sentumental attitude, arranges herself several 
times in different ways. | 

Nellie [sighs]. ‘*OQ Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art 
thou—’”’ Say, Lincoln, this is a horridly uncomfortable 
chair; and why can’t J have some trees and flowers on 
my baleony? It’s dreadfully bare here, and very lonely. 
Do let me have some one. 

Lin. Why, of course you can. Come, boys, stir 
your stumps, can't you, and fly to Juliet’s relief with a 
few flower-beds, etc.? [As many as suitable jump up 
and arrange on table.| There! a perfect picture, — an 
unalloyed success of landscape gardening. ‘There, now, 
we're all ready. [Gives long low whistle. Charles 
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plays ‘*Oft in the stilly night” softly. Stage darkens. 
House should be very light. At back of stage should 
now slowly rise an immense moon with grinning features 
and letters ‘‘The Moon” uponit. After a few moments 
Jor the music and moon, Romeo enters dressed as bandit, 
wearing a long train in addition, which Robert bears 
behind him. They both enter in regular stage strides, 
step together. Romeo stares and starts at everything 
silently ; then looks ut Juliet, who watches the moon; 
makes gestures to her. | 

Romeo [whispers loudly]. Juliet, Nellie, why don’t 
you begin? 

Nellie. Why, J don’t begin, do I? 

Ran. Yes; I said my soliloquy before I entered. 
Now you must say. 

Nellie. Why did you do that? We didn’t hear a 
word of it. And what upon earth are you wearing a 
train for? 

fan. Oh, I thought it would lend dignity, and give 
an appearance of nobility, to the character; beside, I 
think Romeo always wore one, — when he was not on 
the stage, you know. But we must harry on, or else 
the moon will be up too high. [Calls to Moon.]| Say, 
you had better go down, and begin again; you can’t 
go much higher. 

Moon. Allright; down she goes. [Moon disappears 
suddenly.| Ill go up again when I hear the cornet. 

| Ransome exits. Charles plays aloud hunter’s call, or 
plays a few bars of ** Yankee Doodle,” ‘*‘ Hail Colum- 
bia,” or any popular air, but must play very softly dur- 
ing the dialogue, if at all. Enter Robert upholding 
train; stagy steps; speaks in hollow, sepulchral tones. | 
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Ran. ‘‘He jests at scars that never felt a wound.” 
[If a transparency could here be suddenly raised be- 
hind Juliet to imitate a window-sash, with word ** Win- 
dow” upon it, it would greatly add to the effect. During 
this scene it will not be necessary for the trees and flow- 
ers to keep perfectly still; moving occasionally will only 
add to the burlesque, but silence should be preserved. | 
‘‘But soft [Juliet’s light appears], what light through 
yonder window breaks? It is the east, and Juliet 
is the sun,” etc. [As much of the dialogue can here 
be used as deemed best; but the part ‘‘ Oh! that I 
were a glove,” and ‘** Lady, by yonder blessed moon,” 
etc., should be included. During the latter words, the 
moon should twist and turn and seem very variable 
in moods. When Romeo exits, and Juliet is saying her 
farewell words very softly, Fred., as ghost, enters qui- 
etly ; stands near Juliet; points finger at her.] 

Juliet. Oh, gracious! who are you? I’d like to know. 

Fred. ‘*I’m thy father’s ghost!” [Aside to her.] 
I’m Hamlet's father’s ghost, —I seek the Moor, the 
murderer of Desdemona the fair, — the — beau — 

Juliet [calls]. Oh, Romeo, Romeo! come back a 
minute; here ’s Mr. Hamlet’s father’s ghost, and he says 
he wants to find Mr. Moore. [Romeo rushes in with 
very long sword drawn. Robert follows with broom. 
They all skirmish a little. Trees and flowers very un- 
easy. | 

Tiomeo. Now, see here! Whoever you are, this is 
not fair, this isn’t. We’re doing ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
in tip-top style, too, and what business have you here, 
hunting, in the noble grounds of the Capulets for a 
murderer? I tell you, old ghost, there ’s not a single 
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goblin here, nor the old fool of a Moor, either; so, 
now, just you vanish, like a disreputable old spook, as 
you are, or —[ enter Alice, as Heathen Chinee ; has large 
clothes-basket ; capers in lightly; salutes ghost, Juliet, 
and Robert profoundly]. Well, old pigtail, where did 
you come from, and what do you want? [To ghost. | 
Here, fe’ll do for the noble murderer; you may take 
him, most royal dame. 

[During all this scene, Chinese must look round and 
pick up things and put in his basket for washing. Some 
one takes them out. | 

Chinese. Me washee-washee man. Me no Melican 
man. No, no, no Melican man. 

Ran. Ishould say not. But come, old twist eyes, 
clear out of this! We/’re doing ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and you may go to — 

Chin. Me washee-washee man. Me washee-washee 
you. 

Fiam. You will, will you? I’d like to see you try 
it on! I guess [ can perform my own ablutions, — at 
least for the present. Get out! I say. 

Chin. [to ghost}. Me washee-washee Melican man. 
goodee, nicee! Me washee-washee you? [| Tries to take 
his wrappings away; ghost resists vigorously. They 
tussle together. | 

Ran. Yes, that’s right; take him! he’s the fellow 
youre looking after; he wants a regular scouring! Off 
with him ! 

Chin. { jumps towards Juliet]. Me washee-washee 
man; me washee-washee Melican ladee? | Ghost and 
fiansome seize him, and shake him vigorously; turn him 
ward the moon. Chinese shivers, is alarmed. | 
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Moon [bows towards him, etc.|. Oh, ugh! Oh, oh! 

Juliet. Don’t scare the poor fellow to death, boys; 
he’s only asking for some clothes to wash. He can’t 
talk very plainly, but 7 understand him. 

[Charles plays, ‘* See the conquering hero comes.” 
Enter Winnie as Lady Macbeth; carries lamp, as in 
sleep-walking scene; sets down lamp; rubs hands vig- 
orously. All assume attitudes. | 

Lady Mac. ‘* Yet here’s a spot!” ‘* The Thane 
of Fife had a wife.” ‘* Here’s the smell of the blood 
still! all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand!” Oh, oh, oh! [Rubs hands; looks at 
them, etc. | 

fiom. [advancing to her|. Perhaps it’s the kerosene 
off the lamp; try some carbolic soap or some cologne. 

Chin. [ jumps towards her quickly]. Soapee, soapee! 
Chinee man wash Melican ladee ; leetle handee cleanee 
cleanee, welly cleanee. 

Lady Mac. ‘*To bed, to bed!” ete. [Charles 
plays ** The Campbells are coming.”’ | 

[ Enter Lincoln as Macbeth, hurriedly. | 

Mac. ‘‘ Hang out our banners” [efc., to] ** What 
is that noise? ” 

Juliet [laughs|. Oh, it’s only the boys, dressed up 
as trees. You shouldn't mind a little thing like that, 
when you re such a great king, you know. 

Ghost. ‘* But guilt makes cowards of vow all.” 

Lady Mac. [turns to moon, clasps hands|. ‘** Sweet 
Moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams! I thank 
thee, Moon, for shining now so bright! For by thy 
gracious, golden, glittering gleams,” I trust to — 

Romeo. But you ought to be dead by this time, — 
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you and that other lovely old goblin; you ought to exit 
together. [Ghost offers Lady Macbeth his arm; she 
takes t%.] Quite a disreputable old couple! O Juliet, 
Juliet! my love [tragically], ‘‘ If I may trust the flat- 
tering eye of sleep, my dreams presage some joyful 
news at hand! My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his 
throne ; and all this day an unaccostumed spirit — ” 

Lady Mac. [starts and looks at trees, etc., which 
move very slowly toward Macbeth]. Look, look! my 
lord [clutches Macbeth], ‘‘ As I did stand my watch 
upon the hill, | looked toward Birnam; and anon 
methought” — [in loud, terrified whisper], ‘‘ The wood 
began to move—’’ [All stand still, then approach. ] 

Macbeth. Liar and slave — 

Lady Mac. ‘* Let me endure your wrath if ’t be not 
so. Within this three mile may you see it coming, J 
say,— a moving grove—” See! look! [Points at 
trees, etc. | 

Mac. | looks, starts, draws sword, speaks loudly and 
sharply}. ‘‘ I'll begin to doubt the equivocation of the 
fiend that lies like truth.” He said, ‘‘ Fear not till 
Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane!” ‘* Arm! Arm, 
and out!” ‘* Blow wind, come wrack! at least we’ll 
die with harness on our back!” [ Macbeth, ghost, and 
Romeo advance towards trees, etc., with drawn swords, 
skirmishing and gesticulating. Suddenly, slowly meeting 
them, all, trees, flowers, etc., burst into singing chorus 
‘“John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave.” 
Very soon Macbeth, ghost, and Romeo turn, smile, and 
join with them singing. They leave out one word at end 
of each line, but must keep perfect time through silence. | 


Curtain. 
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ScEnE II. — Enter as many other pupils as deemed best, 
with Percival, Fred., Aaron, Ransome, Lincoln, 
Peter, Winnie, Nellie, Mamie, Etta, Lottie, Carrie, 
Dollie, Jessie, etc. 


Fred. Well, Percival, is your corps ready for their 
part of the approaching exhibition? 

Per. Iwas just thinking that we had better have a 
little rehearsal here now. What do you think? 

All. Oh, do, do! Won't that be fun! [ Hitc.] 

Per. Well, then, I call upon Mr. Aaron Willsap and 
Mr. Peter Duff to recite, before this august assembly, 
one of their humorous dialogues. 

All [clap hands|. Hear! hear! Come, gentlemen, 
don’t be afraid. [Here Aaron and Peter recite something 
suitable. All others group about stage in attitudes of 
interested listeners. At the close, all applaud. | 

Per. Thanks, gentlemen. You do yourselves and 
Prof. Stetson credit. I certainly shall put down this 
as a part of our coming exhibition, and assure you — 

fian. What next? Let us have something a little 
lively, old fellow, won’t you? 

Lin. <A little music would be lively. Suppose you 
invite me to sing a song. [Runs up the scale till 
touches very high note.| How’s that for high? Why 
so pensive, Miss Winnie? 

Win. I was thinking. 

Lin. About me, I hope. 

Win. Yes. 

Lin. Might I be so bold as to ask what— what your 
thought was like, Miss Winnie? 
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Win. Oh, certainly. I was thinking which was the 
worst, — your music, or your — manners. 

All (laugh heartily|. Better wait till you’re invited 
next time, Lincoln. Self-praise goes but little ways, 
etc. 

| Here can follow a song, a quartet, duet, chorus, or 
any desirable music, which must not, however, interfere 
with the time to be given to Mr. Percival Jones, who 
should give a jine, stirring declamation, during which al 
who take part tn the calisthenics can exit. Any other 
declamations, music, etc., can be added if time can be 
spared, at the end of which the calisthenic exercises must 
immediately follow, pupils entering at both sides of stage, 
in order, at same time. | 


Curtain. 


Scene III. — Music, Anvil Chorus. Same room entirely 
cleared, with exception of as many anvils as can be 
obtained and used, which stand at even distances, in 
rows from front to back, near stage centre. If the 
leader can be well seen by chorus im front of stage, 
but not upon it, tt will give a better view to audience 
of stage. ll singers should, when everything ts quite 
ready, enter costumed, if possible, in any peasant or 
fancy dress. After they are grouped, according to 
the part they sing, about the stage, leaving plenty of 
room about anvils, the twenty, thirty, or forty firemen 
enter, — girls, dark plain skirts, red waists, Goddess 
Liberty caps; boys, firemen’s uniform, or red shirts 
at any rute. They advance,—dgirls on right, boys 
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left, — with hammers over right shoulders, till each 
one stands beside an anvil. When leader says 
‘‘ Halt!” each one strikes, at same moment, anvil 
with long ring. At the last stroke of the hammers, 
after singing chorus, if one or two muskets or pistols 
can be fired off, it adds to the effect. The chorus, 
of course, will be loudly applauded, and have to be 
repeated; but ati must leave stage at end of chorus 
and enter second time as at first. Finale. 


Curtain. 


A TEMPERANCE FROLIC. 


CHARACTERS, 
SADIE. RAYMOND. 
MAUDR. DvuDLEY. 
Ross. Boys AND GIRLS. 


Scene I. — Room comfortably furnished ; on side table, 
dishes heaped with fruit, cakes, pitchers of lemon- 
ade and water. Sadie arranges toilet at mirror. 


Sadie [soliloguizes]. There, I guess that will do. 
[Takes hand-glass, looks at back hair.| That looks 
very well. Ido like this style of dressing the hair so 
much ! though I don’t think it is becoming to every one. 
I hope theyll all come to-night, — every one of them. 

[Enter Robb; bows solemnly. | 

Robb. Which one most of all, sis? Come, now, no 
prevarication, —it won't be allowed! Which one is 
your hair fixed up in such awfully jolly shape for? Not 
for me, I'll warrant,— your own devoted and most 
worthy brother. Ah, false human nature! Ah, false 
human hair! You are, you know you are done up— 
gotten up— built up in this most wonderful and ex- 
traordinary fashion, for some—other girls brother. 
Ah, you need n’t deny it, sis! your face betrays you. 

Sadie. Oh, Robb! how can you be so stupid? Do 
you want me to let my hair float round my shoulders, 
like ** ¥° Gentle Indian” ? 

(105) 
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Robb. No, sis. But I don’t want you to put any 
extra fixings, hairpins and bows and little daggers and 
things, on — not one — for Dudley. He’s a first-rate 
fellow, a real noble one, when— Well, you know how 
I feel about him; and I don’t want my only sister to 
take any stock in him, —at present, anyway. He may 
get over— [Enter several young people.| Here they 
are. 

| Sadie and Robb salute them, ete. | 

Sadie. Come this way, girls, and lay off your 
things. 

[Exit Sadie and girls. | 

fiobb. Well, fellows, I guess we can find a place 
for our bonnets and hats. [Enter Dudley and Ray- 
mond.| Ah! here come Apollo and Hercules. Come 
in, old fellows, come in and warm your royal toes by 
the fire. 

Dudley [laughs]. Thanks, most generous Mercu- 
rius, but our royal toes are in a most delightful state 
of tingling ; so with many thanks, most noble Roman, 
for your large boon, we most graciously decline the 
hospitality of your kitchen fire. 

fiobb, Well, then, if your toes are all right, take 
off your overcoats and ‘‘make yourselves to hum.*’ 
[Enter Sadie, Maude, and girls; salute Dudley and 
Raymond.| ‘* They come, they come, the flowers of 
spring [ tragically |, though doubtful of that last hairpin ; 
which drooping, falling — ”’ 

Dud. Your brother is so very sentimental to-night, 
Miss Sadie, that I think he had better be turned out 
for a while to gaze at the moon, — like a loon. 

Sadie. Perhaps a little amusement, or intellectual 
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conversation, will restore him to his usually common- 
place condition; he frequently has these spasms. I 
find a good frolic cures him very quickly. Shall we 
try agame? What shall it be, — a dance, or a game? 

All, Oh, agame, a game! [Boys place table back 
of stage.| Let’s have blind-man’s-buff, with forfeits. 

Maude. Come, Robb, you be blind man, and you ’ll 
find you will have no forfeits to pay, — not one. 

Robb. Allright; tiemeup. [ They blindfold him.| 
Can I see anything? [ Pushes handkerchief from eyes, 
holds up fingers.) Let mesee. How many fingers do 
I hold up? Well, about fifteen or twenty, I should 
think. Oh, no, J can’t see anything. Now scamper, 
for I’m going to catch youall. [Pulls down handker- 
chief; allrun.| Perhaps I won’t have to pay a forfeit, 
but I think I shall. [ Catches girl; feels her face, hair, 
hands.| Well, perhaps you think I don’t know who 
you are, but you’re awfully mistook. {[ All ery, Who 
isit? Whoisit?] Why, it’s my little sister, of course 
itis; I can tell by her back hair. [ All cry, A forfeit, a 
forfeit!|] Isn’tit Sadie? You're all a grand conspir- 
acy, I know. What business have two females to do 
their back hair similar simtlibus curantur? Well, what’s 
to pay? Raymond, you be judge; and make it easy. 

Raymond. Well, then, you must ‘‘ Kneel to the 
wittiest, bow to the prettiest, and kiss the one you 
love best.’” And I wish *t was mine instead of yours. 

fiobb. There’s nothing mean about you, is there? 
Well, here goes for the wittiest. The wittiest? | Looks 
around.| Ward position to place a fellowin. [Falls 
heavily on both knees before young girl ; rises, makes most 
tragic bow before another.| Kiss the one I love best? 
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[Goes slowly round and looks at each girl.| Oh, it’s 
no use, not a bit, —I love them al/ the best; so, my 
dears, I’ll kiss you all. [ Attempts to kiss girls; all 
cry, No, no! ’T isn’t fair! You can’t do it! etc. | 

Dud. {collars Kobb|. Here, sir, you just confine 
your attentions, as the judge told you to do, to one. 
Kiss the one you love best; and don’t — 

Robb. But how can a fellow do that when he loves 
them all the best? It’s awful, it is. 

Maude. Don't let him kiss any one; he ought to be 
punished. Come, Dudley, now let us blindfold you, 
and see if you can behave yourself like a gen — 

fiobb. [catches Maude and waltzes round with her; 
sings|. ‘*She’s a darling, she’s a daisy, she’s a 
dumpling, she’s a lady,” —don’t be mad; I meant to 
choose you, only I didn’t like to look as if I was in a 
hurry, you know. [| Kisses Maude, who struggles to free 
herself from him.| Dont be angry, dear Miss Maude, 
never any more. 

Maude. You ought to be ashamed, Robb. You are 
very rude. 

fiay. Come, Dudley, it’s your turn now. 

| Dudley is blinded, and pursues all of them; catches 
Robb, releases him; catches Sadie, holds her. | 

Dud. Miss Maude; I know by her hands. [All 
laugh and cry, A forfeit, a forfeit!] Isn't it you, Miss 
Maude? [Zooks at her.| Well, come along, I rather 
enjoy a good forfeit. What’s the damages, Judge 
Raymond? 

Ray. You must promise to do what one person 
here, whom you may yourself select, shall tell you to 
perform ; so choose. 
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Robb. Choose me! I'll make you give us a long- 
winded recitation. 

All. Choose me, choose me/ I give you a nice 
one. [ Etc. | 

Ray. Order, order! Gentlemen and ladies, please 
give the culprit a chance. Now, sir, name your 
choice. 

Dud, Ichoose Miss Maude, for she has been grossly 
imposed upon; so she will be fair with me. 

Maude. Thank you, Dudley; misery loves com- 
pany, —kind of emotion, isn’t it? But what shall I 
say? [Each suggests something: ‘*Send him to Jeru- 
salem”; ‘* Make him sing a song” ; ‘* Tell him to recite 
a poem’; ** Let him dance a hornpipe”; ‘‘ Let him 
cross salt-marshes”; ‘*‘ Make him stand on his head.” 
ete. Maude holds up hand for silence.| Stop a mo- 
ment, all of you, and I[°ll tell you what he shall do to- 
day that he would not do yesterday: he shall sign the 
pledge! 

All [jump about and clap hands excitedly). Yes, 
yes! that’s it, that’s it! Dudley, we ’ve got you now! 
You would n’t do it when we all did! 

Dud. And I won’t do it now, either. No, thank 
you; no such trap as that for me. I flatly refuse, and 
beg you will find something a little easier, Miss Mande. 
Your little conspiracy has failed. 

Maude {hotly|. Itis no conspiracy, and you know 
it! It was a sudden thought of my own, and you are 
bound to obey. 

Dud. Never, never! Say something else, quick, 
or I shall. 

Robb. ‘These dreadful games have made me awfully 
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hungry ; come along, fellows, pass the bread and butter 
round, and don’t forget me, —the girls, I mean. 

[ Boys pass the fruit cake, etc. ; Sadie and Dudley come 
centre front stage; all others remain toward centre back 
stage; talk, laugh, eat. | 

Dud. Do you wish me to sign the pledge, Miss 
Sadie ? 

Sadie. I should be very glad if you would, Dudley. 

Dud. Then I will, upon one condition [takes ring 
from pocket|: that you will keep and wear this ring 
[offers ring|. Will you, Sadie? 

Sadie. Then you will sign the pledge only to please 
me; is that the condition implied ? 

Dud. Only to please you. But, dear Sadie, I would 
do anything to please you, you know. 

Sadie | puts hands behind her]. Then I cannot accept 
it. If you do not sign of your own free will, and be- 
cause you think it is a right thing to do, it will be of no 
use to you. No, I cannot buy an action which should 
only be done from motives of the highest feelings. 

Dud. But I don’t seriously object ; it is only because 
I think it a sort of babyish way: it looks as if a fellow 
didn’t know how to take care of himself, and had to 
call in all sorts of outside people to help him; I never 
take too much to drink, you know that. I can always 
stop or refuse, and it does seem to me so foolish and 
simple to make such a parade by this signing a pledge, 
to have your name put down and mixed up with a long 
string of Tims, Pats, Dicks, Mikes, and all sorts of poor, 
miserable wretches who don’t know whether their souls 
are their own or not, and to promise, like a good little 
boy, that you ‘ll never be naughty any more, and never 
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take a drink again as long as you live! It may be all 
right, Sadie, but really, I think the whole thing is a pack 
of foolish nonsense, and never intended for educated 
people. It may work well with the great unwashed, 
but what do you or I want with such an absurd law? 

Sadie [looks earnestly at him|. I have signed it. 

Dud. [starts]. You, you have! Why, what for? I 
never saw you taste a drop of wine or anything like — 

Sadie. And you never will. I will not do myself 
what makes me lose respect for those who do. No 
one shall ever say of me, ‘* Yes, I love her,” or ** I ad- 
mire her very much,’’ —‘‘ but J cannot respect her.” 

Dud. [earnestly]. No one ever could say that of you. 

Sadie. I hope not; but it might be, if I depended 
entirely upon my own strength. We should all help 
each other. 

Dud. Oh! if I felt the least fear, or in the slightest 
danger, I would not hesitate a moment to follow your 
example ; but I never take a single drop more than I can 
bear, because I don’t care enough forit. None of our 
family ever used it to excess, so there is no hereditary 
love for it with me. Iam not in the least danger, for I 
assure you, Miss Sadie, upon my honor, that I never 
in my whole life have been overcome by liquor; I never 
have been drunk. Is not that sufficient evidence of my 
strength of mind and strength of purpose ? 

Sadie. For the past, yes; for the future, I should 
say no. But come, I must go to the others they 
may — 

Dud. Ob, never mind what they think; they are all 
right. But, Sadie, you won't refuse to wear this ring 
for me, will you, — at any rate, while IL keep all right? 
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Please do. While you wear it with this understanding, 
I should respect it just as much as though I signed the 
pledge ; and you know that if I once make a promise, 
I would sooner die than break it: you know that, don't 
you? 

Sadie. Iam sure you would keep a promise. 

Dud. {eagerly|. Then take it, Sadie; and while it 
is on your finger, I give you a solemn promise I will 
abstain from all drink, everything that is alcoholic, — 
intoxicating. Will you, Sadie? 

Sadie [shakes head|. I cannot, Dudley. Believe 
me, I am sincerely sorry to wound your feelings, but it 
cannot be. I should only be helping you to weaken — 
forgive me for speaking so plainly — to weaken the only 
weak spot in your character ; for when you give up this 
habit, — this very bad habit, — you must do it because 
you see for yourself that it must be done, and not be- 
cause you wish to please me or any one else. It must 
be done with a better, a firmer, a higher, and a more 
lasting motive. Now you must excuse me; I can stay 
no longer away from them. [Joins the others. | 

Dud. [looks after her ; soliloquizes|. I wish I didn’t 
care for her; can’t help it, though. She’s a true 
woman, and knows what she means, and sticks to it, — 
though she’s awfully mistaken about me. Wonder 
if she thinks I ever really get drunk! By Jove, I 
would n't wonder! women always jump to conclu- 
sions. By George, I should hate and despise myself 
if I ever came to that! But there’s no danger, not the 
slightest. I always know when to stop; only want a 
little, just to keep up a fellow’s spirits! She’s kind 
of sent mine down below zero, by the way I feel. I 
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didn’t know I cared so much for her! By George, I 
can’t enjoy anything more to-night! Ill take French 
leave. [Hxit unperceived. | 

Robb. Come, fellows, I think you ‘ve eaten quite 
enough ; if you don’t stop pretty soon we won't have 
anything left for breakfast. You should always think 
of the future, —for other people, you know. Don't 
you know that? 

Ray. No danger of your starving for a day or two, 
anyway, old fellow, by the way you have stowed away 
provisions— But I believe you thought of others as 
weil, and didn’t eat everything, quite, yourself. What 
shall we do? 

Girls. Let us have a dance. 

Robb. A dance, by all means. Now, ladies, choose 
your partners. [Sits.] Hope you won't all choose me. 
I’m a detle bashful, I am. 

| Girls all take partners; dance either contra, qua- 
drille, or lancers, or any pretty dance where all can 
join. | 

Curtain. 


Scene II.— Same room as before, dark and quiet; 
enter Robb, Raymond, and all boys, carrying Dud- 
ley asleep; place him on floor; all girls, except 
Sadie, follow; look sad and tired. 


Robb. Lucky job for him that we found him, or he 
would soon have frozen to death this cold night. 

Fay. Yes, and he always brags that he never takes 
one drop too much, — he knows when to stop, — he’s in 
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no danger; oh, no! This looks like if, don’t it? How 
dreadfully his mother will feel! What a fool a fellow is 
to make such a beast of himself! and he is so smart, too, 
and so honorable about everything but this one thing. 

All [gazing at Dudley]. It’s too bad, too bad. 

Robb. If he only would sign the pledge, I know he’d 
always stick to it. Say, boys, how would it do to give 
him a scare, to help him,—to make him “ see him 
self as others see him”? What say you? 

Fay. How do you mean? He don’t scare easy, I 
tell you; he is n't a bit of a coward. 

All. Indeed he is not, he’s as brave as a lion. 

Robb. Then it’ll do no harm to try it. {Looks 
about.| You stay here, and I'll get some sheets and 
things. Don’t make a noise and wake Sadie. We'll 
make him think he’s in a churchyard, or some other 
cheerful place. [Hait; returns with sheets, etc.] Now, 
fellows, everything in the room must be covered with 
these white things. [They all proceed to cover every 
article with sheeis, etc.; make chairs to face with backs 
toward centre stage; gives appearance of tombstones, 
with strips of black paper stuck on. If a full-length 
black or gray paper figure is placed over the sheet which 
covers the table, and a bushel or two of very small bits 
of white paper strewn over the floor, or better still 
made to descend from stage ceiling, as in the play of 
‘¢ Two Orphans,” the whole effect would be greatly 
heightened, and in a very few minutes a warm, cheerful 
room can be changed into the appearance of a cold, 
dreary churchyard. The sheets should be firmly fastened 
by large pins to the seats of chairs, to remain in place. 
This part of this scene should be rehearsed very thor- 
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oughly, so that it may be done quickly and cleverly, 
and elicit applause from the audience; and while Robb 
apparently directs the boys, each one must know and do 
his part. When all is done, they lift Dudley and set 
him on the floor, with back against table. He moves 
uneasily and mutters.| I guess he’s waking up; ’most 
time! Let’s disappear and give him a taste of drunken 
solitude ! 

[ All exit. | 

Dud. (turns, groans, rolls on floor, stares, rubs eyes, 
shivers, etc.]. Ugh! never was so cold in all my life ; 
can’t find any bedclothes [tries to jind coverlets|,— some 
one has taken them. [Sits up, looks round bewildered. | 
What— what the deuce am I doing? Where am I? 
| Feels around floor, table, etc., sees tombstones, etc., 
jumps up, staggers, clutches table, shudders, lets go, rubs 
eyes, etc. In loud whisper.| What! the churchyard? 
Howeame there? In the night—inthesnow— How 
could I have got here? I’m dreaming. [ tubs eyes. ] 
Where was [— at Sadie’s? She wouldn’ttake my ring. 
I have it—the— [Feels in pocket.| It’s gone, gone! 
[Jumps up.| Oh, now I know [speaks loudly and ear- 
nestly|. Oh, heaven, now I know [clasps his hands] — 
now I know, I know too well what Iam. For oh, J am 
adrunkard! I have been drunk, drunk, dead drunk! 
Can it be? has it come to this so soon? O my dear 
mother, what will you say when you hear what your 
only son has become? O mother, mother, why did 
you ever give me the miserable taste for that which has 
proved myruin? Oh, no, it was not you, my mother,— 
you never let me drink very much,—itis my own misera- 
ble self. I was mad—wwad with that pure, noble girl, 
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who showed me too plainly what I am and where I was. 
I saw it, while she talked to me so truthfully and fear- 
lessly ; and then I went to the devil’s house, and drank 
and drank and drank till I made a beast of myself! 
Ob, what can I, what shall I do? I’d jump into a 
river if there was only one near. [{ Covers face with hands 
and groans.| Oh, now I know what makes people 
commit suicide ; to think that J should live to want to! 
O mother, mother, were it not for you, I would take my 
life: I have nothing to live for now. I have eternally 
disgraced myself and you, my mother; and I promised 
my father on his dying bed to take care of you. O 
father, father, mother! [ Throws himself on ground, 
sobs and cries ; rises slowly.| If Ihad only said I would 
sign the pledge, I should have been happy now in my 
home, and not freezing to death here. Oh, I wish I was 
dead! Oh, if I could get at it, 1’d do it even now, bad 
as lam Yes, I’d sign itif I died the next moment, 
to let my mother—my mother, and—and Sadie see 
how sincerely sorry lam. And I will take it; I’ll do 
it here, all alone, — He will know, —and I’ll keep my 
promise till my last breath. [Holds up hand as in 
taking oath.| Oh, listen, my Heavenly Father, while I 
solemnly promise here, in this dreadful place, in this 
lonely, bitter hour, that I never will take another drop 
of any liquor—dany intoxicating drink, so long as I 
shall live. Amen. [Bows head and is silent for a few 
moments.| There — now I’ve done it, and I'll keep 
it, I will; and I feel a little better, happier already. 
Now I'll go home and tell mother everything, and 
begin a new life, that I will. [Js about to exit ; enter in 
solemn procession from ten to twenty boys and girls, as 
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ghosts, hobgoblins, imps, owls, animals, bats, etc. ; walk 
round stage and salute Dudley.| Merciful powers! 
What are these hideous things? Surely my brain can- 
not be touched already! Oh, no, no, I cannot yet be 
losing my senses! [They encircle stage three times; 
each bow to Dudley as they pass him.| Can it be that 
Tam dead? [Jumps up quickly and tries to approach 
them; they repel him with outstretched hands.| Ah, 
no! if I was they would welcome me. Dead? Wo, 
no, not yet! | They all stand still, bow solemnly to 
Dudley, whom they face.| Well, have you nothing to 
say to me? |All shake heads.) Who are you, what 
are you, and what do you want? What are you here 
for ? 

Tallest ghost [speaks in hollow, sepulchral voice}. 
For our midnight frolic. 

Dud. Frolic, frolic! You don’t mean to say that 
such solemn-looking mortals as—oh, I’ beg pardon, 
such solemn looking — looking — well — such — gh — 

Ghost. Don’t be afraid! Say ghosts, if you like, 
or goblins, or devils, or anything horrible and suitable. 

Dud. Thank you; you’re very kind, I’m sure, Mr. 
Ghost: and would you mind telling me what you are 
the ghosts of? 

All. Of wicked, deluded mortals, who would not sign 
the pledge when they had a chance. 

Dud. [whistles]. Whew! you don’t say so! What, 
allof you? {All nod affirmatively.| Then you are— 
you are temperance ghosts, I take it? 

Ghost [sadly]. You take it wrong, then. We are 
intemperance ghosts, ain’t we? [| To other ghosts; all 
nod yes. | 
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Dud. [laughs loudly). Wa, ha, ha, ha! [Stops 
suddenly.| Oh, I really beg pardon! I don’t suppose 
I ought to laugh; but you are such funny ghosts! 

Ghost |sadly|. Yes; we are very funny ghosts. 

Dud. Would it be considered rude if I should in- 
quire 1f you are always so—so jolly, so cheerful, and 
happy, Mr. Ghost? 

Ghost. Not at all, I assure you. No, we are not 
always so jolly—so very jolly —as we now are; for 
when we are at work, we are obliged to be very quiet 
and serious ; but now you see we are out on a frolic, a 
spree, —on an alcoholiday. See it? 

Dud. Beg pardon, I didn’t quite catch that last 
word, though I’m sure it was a good one. 

Ghost [very sadly; sighs]. I merely remarked that 
we were out on an alcoholiday. 

Dud. (laughs excessively}. Oh, by George! that’s 
too good, —alcoholiday! Ho, bho, ho! But do they 
keep alcohol where -—where you—where you come 
from? 

Ghost. Plenty of it, — oceans of it! 

Dud. Well, you don’t look as though you had much. 

Ghost. We don’t. 

Dud. Why, I thought you said they kept it — down 
there [ points downward with jinger |, you know! 

Ghost. And that’s the very reason we don’t get 
any; they keep it. 

Dud. [roars]. Well, well! By Jingo! if you ain’t 
the jolliest, the rammest old party — 

Ghost. Oh, never—not at all; anything but rwm- 
mest! You might venture to say youngest or gayest, 
but never rummest! It is a libel on our characters 
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out here! We all were rummests before we assumed 
these festive habiliments. We all had large families 
of small children, besides quantities of parents and 
grandparents! But all to rum [tragically] we did suc- 
cumb, which down so low brought us, you know, we 
saw our fate when ‘twas too late: and now we've 
come, that no more rum you shall imbibe; instead, 
subscribe your name, and sign a pledge that wine nor 
any nip shall pass your lip, till your last cup you shall 
drink up; then happy be, and not like me, who died 
of wine, who would not sign the pledge, nor see how 
slippery the road we ran; then be a man, and give 
your name a temperance fame, or you may die and 
look like I, and then — 

Dud. Excuse me for interrupting your poetical 
effusion, Mr. Ghost, but I really am anxious to know 
what your motive can be for trying to save others from 
sharing your fate. 

Ghost. Why, don’t you see how that is? We are 
quite a select company now, — choice spirits! What 
do we want with a lot of new bummers — strange ones 
too— to spoil our sport? Nothing mean about us, I 
tell you; we can afford to be very generous: but the 
moon will soon be up, and we have not had our frolic 
yet. J wish you’d hurry up and decide what you mean 
to do, because we are anxious to have our dance, and 
we don’t like strangers to see if: they might steal the 
figures —I beg pardon, appropriate the movements of 
our dance to their own use and improvement. 

Dud. If it is what they call the ‘‘ devils’ dance,” 
I don’t think people generally care to learn it; they 
are in no hurry about it, anyway. But if you will let 
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me see it, now that I am here, I give my word of honor 
I never will do it myself, if I can help it. 

Ghost. All right, then; if you break your word, we 
will come some night and dance or sit on you while you 
are asleep: that will cure you! 

Dud. Yes, I should think that — 

Ghost [raises finger|. Silence! The festivities are 
about to commence. 

| Here, ‘*‘ Why did He die” waltz, or something very 
doleful, played as solemnly as possible. Ghosts bow to 
each other slowly and take partners, and all waltz. 
Make the time as long again as usual by halting sud- 
denly after each step and turn; this should be done like 
a military movement, together and in perfect time. The 
music should be distinct enough to lead the dancers, but 
have a muffled, weird sound, if possible. Dudley watches 
them amusedly, amazed. Suddenly they all stop in atti- 
tudes, as if taking steps. | 

Dud. Well, ’pon my life! this is the liveliest thing 
I ever beheld, — the jolliest, most cheerful dance imagi- 
nable. ‘The minuet is nothing to it. Why don’t you 
try a German? it wouldn’t take you more than a 
couple of months to get through it, I should think. 
You must give me a lesson or two: I think I could 
soon learn to do it. 

[Seizes imp and mimics them. Sadie enters unper . 
ceived, in white wrapper and hair loose; stands at door, 
watches them all in amazement, silently. | 

Sadie | screams loudly; all turn toward her]. What 
does it mean? Where amI? Robb, Robb! 

[Faints; Dudley runs and catches hér as she falls; 
all try to revive her. | 
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Dud. © Sadie, Sadie, don’t be frightened! I will 
not let them touch you. I am here; I will protect you. 
Don’t be alarmed; they are very good-natured and 
harmless ghosts, — indeed they are ! 

[ Sadie revives ; stares wildly at all. Ghost approaches 
her and whispers ; she looks at him and smiles ; rises and 
speaks to him; he nods; she whispers again, and points 
to all the others, smiling. | 

Ghost. Now, madam, that you are better, we will 
retire, and very sorry we are to have alarmed you; 
hope you will soon recover your spirits. Come on, 
jolly fellows, we must retire to our haunts! 

[ All about to exit. | 

Dud. [seizes ghost; holds him]. And I hope that 
you will soon wncover your spirits. Let’s have a look 
at you, Sir Ghost, if Miss Sadie thinks you are harm- 
less. J am not afraid; indeed, I have a very strong 
suspicion — 

[Tears off mask; they struggle, and Hobb’s face ts 
discovered. | 

fiobb. And a very strong arm, too, I should say. 
Well, sir, are you satisfied, and do you like me better 
now, or as a ghost? Well, fellows, he has found us 
out. It’s mean; but after all, we have the best of the 
joke, —he won't tellon us. No, not much, I reckon: 
will you, Dud? Hey! what do you say? 

Dud. I say this to you all generally, but especially 
to Miss Sadie: that sorry as I am for the wrong, 
wicked thing I have done, and the meanness of which 
I have been guilty, I am now heartily glad that things 
have happened as they have, for otherwise I might 
never have seen myself as I now know that others too 
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long have seen me. Miss Sadie, I must confess it, 
that last night, after leaving here, I drank until — 
until— Well, I lost my senses, and became beastly 
drunk, to spite you for your kind words. I have paid 
for it, I assure you; and I hope that I have atoned for 
it, for before these dreadful goblins [looks round, 
smiling| tried to frighten me into doing my duty 
(my duty to myself principally), I made a vow, here 
alone, — none heard me, none on earth, —that never 
more should my lips taste one drop of liquor; and they 
never shall. 

fiobb. Hurrah, hurrah! that’s the best yet. Three 
cheers for Dudley,—good ones too. [All cheer most 
heartily.| I knew he’d turn up a trump! 

Dud. Thanks, thanks to youall! And all I have 
to say now is, that I never will drink again. 

fiobb and Ray. So say we all of us. 

[ All join hands in circle. Dudley and Sadie together 
sing verse, ‘* So say we all of us.” | 

Dud. And whenever you like, Mande, I will redeem 
my forfeit. I will sign the pledge with pleasure. 

[| All join hands again and sing, ‘‘ For he is a jolly 
good fellow.” | 

fiobb. Now TI say, fellows and girls, — beg pardon, 
gentlemen and ladies, — beg pardon No. 2, ladies and 
gentlemen, don’t you think it would be the biggest kind 
of shame, although it may be a leetle bit late, not to 
unprove this golden opportunity, and take a dance, — 
in costume too, you know? Oh, yes, just one, you 
know; all say yes, now. 

All. Yes, yes; a dance, a dance! just one. 

[ They all quickly uncover furniture, restore room to 
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order, etc. Dudley and Sadie remain front centre 
stage. | 

Dud. Sadie, do you forgive me? 

Sadie. Indeed, I do, Dudley, most heartily. [Of 
Jers hand. | 

Dud. And will you now consent to wear my ring? 
Oh, Sadie! I have lost it, while — while — 

Imp {hands Sadie ring]. Sadie, here’s a ring I 
found on the floor; is it yours? [ Retires. | 

Dud. Yes, yes! Oh, I am so glad, Sadie! Shall 
we not take it as a good omen that it comes to us now? 
Will you wear it, Sadie, for me, until — until — 

Sadie. Until you ask me for it? Yes, Dudley, I 
will wear it; and when I look at it, I shall think of the 
night in which at least one soul was saved from hurry- 
ing down to the hell of the drunkards. May you have 
strength to keep your vow, Dudley! I feel sure that you 
will, and not only that, but that you will do all you can 
to help other feet from falling, — will you not? 

Dud. Indeed, indeed I will; but you can do more 
than I. A woman may not show her power or influ- 
ence as much as a man does, but men feel it more. 
When you said last night that you had signed the 
pledge, I felt—- well, it was the first moment I ever 
felt that I wished I had, and that I ought to. If you 
had not, I never should. O Sadie, if women only 
would do more, — by example, I mean, — and say less, 
we should many of us be better men, if not real good 
ones, than we are. Look there [ points to audience | : 
how many do you suppose there are in that little crowd 
who mean well, but whose weak minds are dying for 
want of a wise word from a wise woman, such as I had 
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last night? [Steps forward with Sadie.| Ah! if there 
are any here, if there is one here who would like to put 
his name to the pledge, to stop his slipping feet to- 
night from a sure fall into the pit of destruction, let 
him come now and sign it here, and I will ask Miss 
Sadie to speak a kind word to him, and I am sure she 
will not refuse. Do come. 

Robb [all others come forward]. Yes, do; and though 
we don’t know how to talk, —we’re very bashful, — 
we ll do you a nice little dance, — not a devils’ dance, 
either; and [’ll tell you, youll be awfully glad when 
you can feel that you have really seen your very last 
alcoholiday. 

[ All dance quickly and merrily. | 


Curtain. 


BLUE RIBBONS. 


A TEMPERANCE SKETCH. 


WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CHARACTERS. 
Mr. DANA. FrRep LANE. 
Mrs. DANA. DoRA VANE. 
Roppy DANA, PATRICK. 
Kirtry Dawa. BRIDGET. 


From ten to twenty persons, members of temperance association, 
who should be costumed uniformly, in white, with blue ribbons, 
low on left shoulder. 


Scene I.— Room cosily furnished ; piano, books, etc. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Dana seated at table. 


Mr. Dana. Yes, dear, it’s all right, and I com- 
mence on my new duties to-morrow morning, bright 
and early. 

Mrs. Dana. O Harry! Iam so glad and thankful ; 
and if you do not have to work too hard, how happy 
we shall all be! 

Mr. D. No danger of that; I can be home before 
dark every day. My work is not tedious, though very 
important; a responsible position, but not a hard one 
at all. 

Mrs. D. And, Harry, let us determine to save a 
part of your salary, and either bank it or invest it in 
something that will give us a good interest: shall we? 

Mr. D. Yes, dear, I have thought of that. I think 
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we can easily save $1,000 a year, and live very nicely 
too. 

Mrs. D. Oh, hownice! Iam so glad and thank — 
[Enter Dora.| Oh, here comes Dora; tell her the 
news, Harry! 

Dora. Good evening, dear old married people. How 
have you been while I was gone? 

Mr. D. First-rate, Dore, and jolly news. I've 
got wt! 

Dora {laughs and starts from Mr. D.|. Oh, dear! 
Got what? Hope it is not catching. 

Mrs. D. Oh, don’t be afraid, Dore, it’s only — 
[Enter Fred.| Oh, Harry, here comes Fred; now 
you can tell him the good news. 

Fred. Good evening, good people; your obedient, 
Miss Vane. What is this news? good, I hope. [| Enter 
fiobby and Kitty.| Wullo! here comes the champion 
team, best in the world; neat, kind, and gentle in har- 
ness. Come here,. little fellows, and embrace your 
venerable uncle. 

Rob. and Kit. You ain't our uncle. 

Fred. Oh, ain’t Il? Now, I thought I was. Would n’t 
you like me for an uncle? 

Rob. Yes, indeed; and if you’ll marry Aunt Dora, 
you may be: may n't he, Kitty? 

[ All laugh ; Dora blushes. | 

Dora. MUHarry, why in the world don’t you tell us 
your wonderful news? I have been waiting — 

Mr. D. Wait no longer, fair maid, though I strongly 
suspect your question is not prompted from a feeling 
of pure philanthropy. I have a first-class, genteel, easy, 
and altogether an elegant position in the bank, with a 
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first-class salary attached, — by way of complement, I 
suppose. 

Fred [ jumps up and throws hat to ceiling). Hurrah, 
hurrah ! 

Rob. and Kit. [do the same]. Hurrah, hurrah, 
hurrah ! 

Fred. ‘Three cheers for Harry Dana! [All stand 
and cheer.| Three for Mrs. Harry Dana! [All cheer. ] 
Three for Robby and Kitty Dana! [All cheer laugh- 
ingly. | Three cheers for Miss Dora Vane! [All cheer. | 
Three cheers for us all! 

[All cheer and resume seats. ] 

Dora. It is too bad there is no one else to cheer 
for. ‘You forgot the cat, Fred. 

Fred | jumps up quickly]. Three cheers for Thomas! 

Mr. D. Ob, bother the cat: I’m hoarse now with 
this unusual effort. Must have something to moisten 
my pipes before I cando any more. Robby, go tell 
Biddy to bring me some yery hot water; quick! that’s 
a nice little fellow. Come, Dore, let us have a song, a 
good, jolly one, and we'll all ‘‘jine in” at the chorus, 
while I mix a nice little hot Scotch, to celebrate in 
proper form this happy occasion. 

| Hxit Robby; soon returns, followed by Biddy with 
teakettle. Mr. and Mrs. D. take decanters, lemons, 
spoons, sugar, etc., from closet, and place on table; also 
cake, fruit, etc. Dora sings any pretty popular song ; 
one with chorus preferable, for all to join. | 

Mr. D. Come along, fellows, here’s the best little 
hot Scotch you ever drank! just take a sniff of it, it’s 
just gay. We must give my new position a thorough 
wetting : it will bring us good luck. 
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Fred [sits at piano and sings). 


‘* Drink to me only with thine eyes, and I will pledge with 
mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, and I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise doth ask a drink 
divine; 
But might I of love’s nectar sip, I would not change for 
thine!” 


Mr. D. Oh, yes! that’ll do very well while you’re 
in love, and mooning and spooning and billing and 
cooing, and all that sentimental nonsense. But I tell 
you, after a man is settled down to the real business of 
life, and is trying his level best to take care of his fam- 
ily in a comfortable sort of way, he needs something 
occasionally a little more —well— more practical, — 
something to encourage him on a little, to strengthen 
and smooth out his tissues, or the brain gets too over- 
worked. I think a little stimulant, sometimes, is a 
good thing, and not only good, but at times actually 
necessary; it is now, anyway. So come along and 
let us all drink to the new position. Here, Robby, 
here ’s your little glass. Now mind, sir, don’t you get 
tight, —look out. Here, Kitty, come here, darling; 
here's some for my only daughter. [Hands glasses to 
Robby and Kitty; all stand round the table.| Now, 
then, all at once, and nothing to be left. Good luck 
and long life to the new position. [All touch glasses 
and empty them. They all join hands and dance ina 
curcle. Bridget and Pat dance back of stage.] Fred, 
now one more, to make it a sure thing. We don't 
want anything done by halves on this night. The 
occasion is a great one, so just — 
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Fred. No more, thanks, Harry; my brain is weak 
and won't stand it. I’ve taken all I dare to; so — 

Mr. D. Pooh, pooh, nonsense, a little glass like 
that! one would think you were a child, Fred. Come, 
fill up one more, just for good luck, you know. 

Mrs. D. The children must go to bed now, Harry ; 
it is past their bedtime. 

Mr. D. Yes, that’s so; wait one minute. 

[ Fills glasses and passes them to all. | 

Mrs. D. QO Harry, don’t give the children any 
more; they ‘ve had plenty,—too much, I fear. 

Mr. D. Just a sip, dear; the very last. Now, 
then! 

| All touch lips to glasses but Mr. D., who drains his. 
They all join hands, including Patrick and Bridget, and 
sing ‘* Should auld acquaintance be forgot.” | 

Mr. D. Now, little ones, scamper off !. Kiss good 
night all round. 

| Robby and Kitty kiss all; say ‘* Good night” to each. ] 

Fob. O papa, how your breath smells, ever so 
much, of whiskey! 

Mr. D. [{laughs}|. So does yours, you rascal! Off 
with you. Goodnight! Be up bright and early. 

[ Robby and Kitty exit.) 

Fred. And I too must go, or I shall not be up in 
the morning bright and early. 

[ Shakes hands with Mr. and Mrs. D. and Dora. | 

Mr. D. You may go to the door with him, Dore, 
if you won’t stay there too long [laughs] saying good 
night. 

[Exit Dora and Fred; Mr. D. goes to table, jills 
glass, and drinks. | 
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Mrs. D. O Harry, don’t take any more! you have 
had two already. I am afraid you really begin to 
love it. 

Mr. D. Just thimbles, these little glasses ; could n't 
hurt a mosquito! Don’t worry about me; I know 
when to stop. [Kisses Mrs. D.] I am not one to 
take a drop more than I can bear. 

Mrs. D. Well, then, dear, I'll retire. You’ll come 
up soon, won't you? I’m a little tired to-night. 
Don't stay long. 

Mr. D. Very soon, my love. 

[Exit Mrs. D.; Mr. D. fills glass and drinks, lies on 
sofa and sleeps; stage darkens slowly. | 


Curtain. 


ScenE IT. — Same room, not as cheerful or cosy; looks 
cold and uncomfortable ; Dora arranging table, eic. 


Dora [soliloguizes|. I can’t think what it is; but 
there is something, I know. People don’t lose their 
bright cheerfulness, or their good looks either, without 
some reason. My dear sister, so good and so kind to 
every one,—I dont see what can make her seem so 
sad and look so pale and thin. I’ll ask Fred; he'll be 
here soon. I[— 

| Enter Fred; they embrace. | 

Fred. Well, darling, how are you? A whole week 
since I [ kisses her ] — since I — 

Dora. Now stop, Fred, or I ’ll call sister ; I will, sir. 

Fred | starts ; looks uneasy|. Your sister! O Dore, 
your poor sister ! 
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Dora. What do you mean, Fred? What is the 
matter ? 

Fred [hesitates|. It almost kills me to tell you, 
Dore, and I don’t see how I ever can tell her. Harry 
has lost his position in the bank — only — 

Dora. O Fred, you don’t, you can’t meanit! What 
for? Why did they send him away? Oh, what will 
poor sister do? It will kill her. [ Weeps.| O Fred, 
Fred ! 

Fred [gravely]. Dore, don’t you know why they 
sent him away? Can’t you guess? You must have 
some idea. 

Dora [weeps violently]. No— not — the — least. 
He is so smart and so nice, and understands — every- 
thing. 

Fred. Everything but himself, Dore. Don’t ery so, 
dear; you can’t help it. It really is his own fault 
entirely ; he ought — 

Dora. O Fred, how unkind you are! How can it 
be his fault? 

Fred [takes Dora in his arms]. Because, darling, 
‘“‘he puts an enemy in his mouth that steals away 
his brains.” O Dore, don’t you know that Harry 
drinks more and more every day? so much more that 
although the people at the bank have done everything 
they could do to help him, and have had so much 
patience with him, they have at last decided that they 
cannot help a man who will not help himself, nor keep 
& man in his responsible position whose work for weeks 
and weeks has been so incorrect and badly done that at 
night, after he has left, it has to be all undone and done 
over again. They have done this, and more: they have 
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watched and expostulated with him; but he always 
declares he is all right, and that he knows himself 
and his business better than any one else can. O 
Dore, when Mr. Baxter, the good, kind-hearted presi- 
dent, spoke to me this morning and told me that Harry 
would be discharged to-day, I[—I1 don’t know what I 
did — or said —_I—I— [| Hides his head on Dora's 
shoulder.| I couldn’t speak to him. 

Dora. O Fred, Fred! what will become of sister 
and the children? Marry drink! Why, I always 
knew be drank some, but not much. Oh, dear, dear! 
poor, poor sister! Fred, I knew there was something 
the matter! Oh, how blind I have been! and I haye 
helped it on, too; for I always take it when he offers it 
to me, though I don’t care for it. I'll never take an- 
other sip of anything. Oh, poor Harry! Oh, sister, 
sister! [| Weeps. | 

Fred. Neither will I, Dora; in fact, since that 
night, — you remember the night he had his position, 
— since then I never have taken a drop of liquor of 
any kind: for oh, Dora, I saw too plainly that night 
that he liked it better than he ought to; and it made 
me so unhappy that I made a promise that very night, 
—a solemn promise, when I said my prayers, — that 
that should be my last! and it has been, Dora, and 
always will be I hope. 

Dora. O Fred, how good you are! Why didn’t 
you tell me all this before, so that I could have helped 
too? O Fred, I wish you had! 

Fred. SodoJI, dear. I have done wrong to keep 
silent; but oh, how I did hate to talk about it! And 
now I have another piece of news, Dora. I must tell 
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you, dear, though I know our marriage will have to be 
put off by what I have done; it almost makes me wild! 
but I think— I hope, Dora, you will think I have 
done right. 

Dora | faintly]. I think I shall, Fred: what is it? 

Fred. Mr. Baxter offered me Harry’s position, and 
urged me to take it. I didn’t want to accept it, Dora, 
for you know what good prospects I had elsewhere ; 
but when Mr. Baxter said, ‘‘ Young man, if you will 
accept the position in place of your friend Mr. Dana 
for a year, we will keep it for him, and so give him a 
chance,” I felt as if I had no right to refuse it; be- 
cause if I did, what would become of them all? Think 
of your dear sister and the children! So—I—ac- 
cepted it, Dore. 

Dora {throws arms about him and kisses him]. And 
I thank Heaven you have, Fred! I love you better 
than ever, and— [| Weeps and sobs. | 

Fred. Dont cry, darling; we will look forward, 
and hope to see the sun shine again, if it is afar off 
just now. We are so young and happy in ourselves, 
that if we can make others so, we can afford to wait 
awhile, can’t we, darling? [Enter Robby.| Why, 
Robby! what’s the matter, my man? You look as 
if you’d been fighting. 

Rob. Sol have; and [’ll do it again, if any fellow 
dares to call my papa a— my papa a — 

Fred. Oh, never mind them, Bob: they don’t — 

| Enter Mrs. Dana ; looks very white ; walks languidly ; 
turns to Robby. | 

Mrs. D. What do they say, Robby? Tell me. 

Fred, Oh, boys’ nonsense, Mrs. Dana; don’t mind 
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it. Here, Rob, run and buy some taffy, —real good 
taffy [gives Robby money |, and mind you bring some 
home to your sister. |Hzit Robby. Mrs. D. sinks 
on sofa; Fred and Dora watch her.| You are not well, 
Mrs. Dana. Can I do anything for you? 

Mrs. D. (weeps|. O Fred, something is going to 
happen! I know it, I feel it. [Looks at him earnestly.] 
And you know it too, Fred,—I see it in your face. If 
you know what it is, tell me at once, and put me out of 
this misery. 

Fred {aside|. Oh, how can I tell her, Dore? What 
shall I do? 

Dora. Better tell her at once, Fred; she feels that 
something is wrong. [Turns to Mrs. D.| Dear 
sister, how cold you are! 

Fred. Yes, Mrs. Dana, there is, indeed, something 
to tell, and something dreadful for you to hear. Your 
husband has lost his position. 

Mrs. D. | jumps from sofa, holds hands beseechingly 
toward Fred|. Don’t say it, Fred! don’t, don’t say 
anything so cruel! O my children, my children! Has 
it come, really come to this? I knew it would; but 
would not believe it. O my husband,— my children, — 
must I see you starve before — before —I die myself! 

Fred. That you never shall, Mrs. Dana, while I 
live. Itis not nearly so bad as that, for I am to keep 
the position for him, for a whole year; so, dear Mrs. 
Dana, try and keep up your spirits, and we will all do 
all we can to get—to get— Harry te take it again. 

Mrs. D. I know what you mean, Fred. Oh, if you 
could know how I have prayed that no one but myself 
should know — should know — what he — 
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Fred. We couldn't help knowing it, Mrs. Dana, 
but Dore and I have fixed it all right, and if you ’ll only 
get real strong and take him away for a while, it will 
come out all right yet; do try to be happy. 

Dora. Dear sister, now do try; and we will do all, 
everything we can, and Fred is so thoughtful. 

[Enter Robby and Kitty; rush in a terrified manner 
to Mrs. D., who rises and screams. | 

Rob. and Kit. O mamma, mamma! such a lot of 
men coming — coming right in here, and they ‘re carry- 
ing papa! See, here they are. O mamma, he’s dead! 

| Enter several men carrying Mr. D.; Mrs. D. rushes 
to them. | 

Mrs. D. O Harry, Harry! O my husband,— he is 
dead! O Harry, Harry! 

[Falls in faint on floor; they lay Mr. D. on sofa; 
Do «a tries to revive Mrs. D.| 

Pat. Dead drunk he is, ma’am, an’ that’s all. 
| Aside.| ‘The more’s the pity: an’ sure he’d ha’ been 
dead enough itshelf if we had n’t ha’ picked him up out 
of the gutther, so he wud. Bad luck to him, a-killin’ 
hisself wid rum, an’ he wid sich a swate family ! 

Mrs. D. [rises and looks at Mr. D., who lies mo- 
tionless|. Is this my husband, my husband of whom I 
was so proud? O Harry, Harry, how could you! O 
Harry, you have broken my heart! [Sinks down in 
despair.| O my children, my little ones! can this be 
your father? 

{ All gather round her, weeping. Tableau. | 


Curtain. 
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ScenE III. — Small, wretchedly furnished room; no 
carpet; broken furniture, etc. Mrs. Dana lies on 
floor, on rags and straw; Kitty sits huddled by 
hearth, ragged and dirty; Dora leans over Mrs. 
Dana. 


Dora. Dear sister, do try to swallow it; it is tea, 
dear, — nice, hot tea, that a kind lady sent you. 
[Mrs. D. shakes her head.| Oh, she will die, she 
will die! My darling sister is [rises and walks about 
stage | starving herself to save us the food, —oh, my 
poor sister !—and there is not enough to keep her 
alive. [Clasps her hands and looks up.| O Heavenly 
Father, hear my prayer, and send us relief, or we shall 
all die! Oh, how gladly would I go,—go to my 
Fred! [ Weeps quietly.| O Fred, why did you leave 
us! You were our good angel, and you worked your- 
self to death for us. O Fred, Fred, if we were only wiih 
you! [Kneels.| Can’t you help us to come to you, 
or do something for us? Iam so tired, Fred. so weary ! 
Oh, do send us some help from heaven, where I am 
sure you are, darling, or take us all up there; we 
should be so happy. O Fred, can’t you help my poor 
dying sister and her poor little starving children? I 
am afraid I shall become crazy. 

Kit. {sofily|}. Aunt Dore! 

Dora. What, dear? Come here to auntie. 

[ Kitty approaches. ] 

kit. Don’t you think there is any bread left? I am 
so hungry and so cold, auntie. 

Dora | folds her arms round Kitty]. Not a crust, 
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darling, not a single crumb; but perhaps Rob will 
come pretty soon. You know he ‘most always sells a 
few papers about this time, and then you shall have 
- some bread, dear. 

Ait. Ill try to wait, auntie; but oh, there’s such 
a great big pain in here! [ Presses her chest.] If I 
only had a piece of bread, I think it would stop aching 
so much, auntie. 

Dora. Well, darling, I hope we shall have some 
soon; just try to wait a little longer, dear. I think 
Rob will come very soon. My poor, hungry, patient 
little girl ! 

| Enter Robby with a few papers under his arm ; brings 
loaf of bread. | 

Rob. Here, mamma; here, Dora; here’s some 
bread! Eat it quick,—just as quick as you can! 
Don’t leave a bit of it! 

Dora and Kit. [take bread eagerly and eat quickly). 
O Robby! Where did you get it? Oh, how good it is! 

Fob. Never mind where I got it: you eat it. 

Mrs. D. {very feebly|. Robby, dear, where did you 
getit? You haven't sold your papers. 

Rob. [embarrassed]. No mamma, — but I— but a 
— but a man gave it to me. 

Mrs. D. Come here, Robby, my poor boy. Look 
at me, Robby. I am dying,—and you would not tell 
poor mamma a lie, Robby. 

Rob. [bursts into tears]. O mamma! what do you 
ask me for? I took it off of the counter when I was 
waiting to sell the baker a paper. I didn’t eat a bit, 
mamma. I only took it for you and poor Kitty, ’cause 
she ’s so hungry. 
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[ Throws himself by Mrs. D., who puts her arm over 
him; weeps. | 

“Mrs. D. O my boy, my boy! Has it come to this? 
Have I lived to see my own son a thief, to keep his 
sister alive? O Heaven! let me, I pray, take him 
home — home with me —now. 

Rob. | weeps violently|. O mamma! don’t call me a 
thief. I didn’t mean to stealit. I'll go right out and 
sell my papers, and then I ‘Ill go and tell the baker what 
I did, and pay him, —I will, mamma. 

Mrs. D. Go and tell him first, Robby ; and ask him 
to wait till you sell your papers. Go quick, darling, 
and promise me you will never, never again take what 
is other people’s. No, Robby, we can die; but oh, do 
not let us sin! My darling, go now. 

Rob. | kisses Mrs. D.|. I will promise you, mamma ; 
but Kitty was so hungry, — and I could n't bear to come 
home without something. 

[ Robby is leaving; meets Mr. D., who staggers in, 
and clutches him by collar; Dora and Kitty crouch close 
to Mrs. D., alarmed and timid. | 

Mr. D. Here, hold on: how much money have 
you got? Give it to me, quick, — every — penny — 
quick ! 

Rob. [tries to release himself |. I haven't a cent, 
father. 

Mr. D. You lie!—know you do, you young vil- 
lain! [Shakes him.] If you don’t — give it — I'll 
shake it out of you! Come, come, I say, give — 

Mrs. D. QO Harry, don’t hurt the poor boy! I 
know he has n’t a cent; I’m sure of it: please let him 


go! 
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Mr. D. [turns savagely to Mrs. D.|. Then he’s 
given if to you! Give it over here, madam! and be 
quick about it, too, or you'll find who is master here! 
What are you staring at me like that for, with your 
miserable white face and glassy eyes? I don’t care if 
you are sick! You're always sick! Give me the 
money, I say; I must have it! I’m burning up inside 
for ram —rum— I[ will have it! and if you don't 
hand if over pretty quick, I’11— Aill the boy! and see 
how you like that, — you poor, miserable, shaking — 
Send that girl out and make her beg! Here, you Kit, 
come here! come here, say! [Approaches Kitty, who 
screams and clings to Dora.| Come here! Do you 
hear me? 

Mrs. D. [slowly rises; Robby runs and stands by 
Kitty|. Warry Dana, listen to me! I am dying, but 
you shall hear my last words! Just as surely as you 
touch either of those children or send them out from 
here to beg, I will have you arrested for a vagrant and 
for cruelty. 

[ Coughs and struggles. | 

Mr. D. You will, will you, you fool? Just try it! 
You lie down again, and hold your tongue! Cruelty, 
indeed! Lie down, I tell you [speaks loudly], or I’ll 
make you! 

Mrs. D. [totters to him, looks him steadily in face]. 
I will lie down; I will hold my tongue soon; and you 
will have made me, Harry Dana, you! but not before 
you have heard me say to you the very last words I 
shall ever say on earth! ‘Then listen, and listen well, 
that every word may sink deep into your soul, — if you 
have one left. One year ago this night, this very 
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night, — you — we — all of us — and one that is gone 
home first [looks upward; Dora weeps), rejoiced in our 
happy little home over the offer you had that day re- 
ceived, of a position which was to be an income of 
$4,000 a year. What have you done with it? Where 
is the home, — the happy home? You had good for- 
tune, — what have you done with it? You had brains. 
energy, capacity for work, for enjoyment, for affection, 
— what have you done with them?’ Yon had health, 
better even than wealth, — what have you done with it? 
You had reputation for all manly, upright qualities, — 
what have you done with them? You had many kind 
and loving friends, — what have you done with them? 
You had one, more noble even than all the rest, who 
lovingly and willingly laid down his bright prospects in 
life to save yours, —to save you and your family! 
What have you done—with—him? You had two 
little children, who called you father! When God gave 
them to you, you called them angels! [ points to chil- 
dren,|— what have you done with them? Look at 
them! do they look hke God’s angels? You had a 
wife, young, loving, and comely, who idolized you, 
— what have you done for her? Inch by inch, step by 
step, you have for months, for a whole year, trodden on 
her heart, and now I will tell you what you have done 
with her: you have — broken — her—heart! You 
have killed her, Harry Dana! You have murdered your 
wife! [Falls with outstretched arms; dies. | 

Mr. D. | siares at her as thunder-struck |. Killed her! 
murdered her! Oh,itcannot be! [ Rubs his eyes as if 
asleep.| Oh, itis a dream; she can’t be dead —a— 
O my wife, my wife! 
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[Dora, Robby, and Kitty surround Mrs. D. and 
scream loudly. | 

Dora. Ob, she’s dead, she’s dead, and you have 
killed her, you have killed her, you have killed her! 

Rob. and Kitt. O mamma, mamma! are you dead? 
and papa’s killed you, papa killed, killed you! 

[Enter several policemen, men, and boys, who crowd 
around | 

Policeman. What’s the matter here; any one hurt? 

Dora, Rob., and Kit. Oh, sir, she’s dead, and he 
killed her. 

Policeman ( puts handcuffs on Mr. D.|. Come along, 
sir, you must march with me. 

Second Policeman [seizes Rob.]. Oh, yes, you’re the 
young gent I’ve been lookin’ for as stole the loaf of 
bread awhile ago; you may go along with yer dear 
fayther, to keep him company. 

Mr. D. And has it come to this? Ob, if she would 
only speak one word to me! O my wife, my wife, my 
good, devoted, murdered wife! [Looks ather.| Fare- 
well forever, — we never can meet again; where you 
are, I can nevergo! [To policeman.| Take me away, 
hide me from myself, if youcan! Thank God she cannot 
seeus now! Yes, I murdered her. more cruelly and 
certainly than if I had brutally felled her to the earth. 
O my wife, thank Heaven you cannot see your husband 
a murderer and your boy a thief! 


Curtain. 
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Scene 1V.— Room same as first, in same order as when 
all had finished dancing, singing, drinking, etc., — 
bright and cheerful. Mr. Dana asleep on sofa; stirs 
and rises. 


Mr. D. | wildly]. Yes, take me away —hide me! 
[Looks about.| This isn’t—where am I? O my 
poor wife! What can it mean? WhereamI? What 
aml? This looks like the home I used to have. O my 
home, my home! O my wife, my children! Where, 
oh, where are you? This is a dream, a dream of the 
devil to aggravate me, — me, a murderer! O my wife! 

[Enter Mrs. Dana, robed in white morning-dress ; 
looks pretty, bright, and happy. 

Mrs. D. Why, Harry, what are you doing down 
here? How long — 

Mr. D. | falls at her feet on his knees, beseechingly). 
OQ my wife, my murdered wife! Have you come to 
haunt your miserable, unhappy, wretched husband? 
But tell me, are you happy? Oh, only say that you 
are happy! 

Mrs. D. Why, of course I’m happy, dear: why 
shouldn’t I be? But what ails you, Harry? [Shakes 
him.| You’re not awake. What have you been 
dreaming about, dear? 

Mr. D. Ob, would to Heaven it were a dream! 
Oh, say it again! 

| Enter Fred; shakes hands with both. | 

Fred. (ood morning, good morning; a lovely day ; 
I thought I’d call, Mrs. Dana, and escort Harry to his 
new office, to see that he gets there all right. Where 
is Dore? 
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Mr. D. [shivers and trembles}. He — Fred — come 
too, to torment me? Oh, I deserve it; retribution 
always must come! 

Fred [stares at Mr. D]|. Why, Harry! what’s the 
matter, man? You look as if you’d seen a ghost. 

Mr. D. {groans}. Yes, I knew they were ghosts. 
O my wife! O Fred! forgive me, forgive me! 

Fred. [shakes Mr. D. violently]. Why, Harry, what 
on earth ails you? [Looks suspiciously at him; lifts 
decanters and looks at them.| You surely have n’t been 
drunk? 

Mr. D. [starts up suddenly]. Yes, yes, till I mur- 
dered her — murdered her, and now she brings you here 
to torment — 

Mrs. D. Why, Harry, darling! [embraces him,] do 
you think I could ever torment you, my own dear hus- 
band? Wake up, dear, you are more than half asleep 
now. Wake up, dear: what a frightful dream you 
must have had! 

Mr. D. [elingsto her). A dream! did you say it was 
adream? [Looks earnestly at Mrs. D., then at I’red.] 
And oh, my darling, can it be that I have not killed 
you, — that your heart is not broken? 

Mrs. D. [laughs merrily]. Do I look like a broken- 
hearted wife, Harry? Why, I’m the happiest little 
woman in the world —or I shall be when you wake up. 

Mr. D. | feels her face, dress, and hair]. Heavenly 
powers! can it be? Is she alive —alive—and well? 
[Looks at Fred.| Andcan it be that you are not dead, 
— worked to death? 

Fred (laughs loudly|. Dead? not if I know it. Dead? 
not much, I thank you: whatdo I want to be dead for? 
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If you don’t believe it I’llsoon convince you that Ihave 
earthly bone and muscle still left. [ Takes off coat and 
squares off toward Mr. D.| ‘* Come on, Macduff!” 
[Enter Dora with bright blue bow on shoulder.| Dead? 
I guess not [seizes Dora, kisses her], after what my 
Dore told me last night. [Dora struggles.| No you 
don’t, darling : you know you said it; now tell him and 
your sister all a — 

Dora. Be still, Fred. You act like a goose; you 
do, sir. Who said you were dead? Why, Harry, 
what’s the matter? Are you ill? [Goes toward 
him. | 

Mr. D. (looks at her wildly]. And don’t you want 
to die either? 

Dora | alarmed ; looks round wildly]. What does it 
all mean, sister?’ What is the matter? 

[ Enter children. | 

Mr. D. | covers his face and groans]. Oh, they too 
have come —it was no dream — to torment me. Robby 
is a thief, a bad, wicked boy, and I made him so! 

Rob. and Kit. |cling to Mr. D.; kiss him]. Good 
morning, dear papa, good morning; you see we did 
come bright and early, and who d’ ye think’s come too, 
papa? 

Mrs. D. Are you awake now, dear? See, your own 
little children and all your dear ones — 

Mr. D. | joyfully|. And I haven’t killed you, and 
Fred isn’t dead, and Robby isn’t a thief, and Dora 
doesn’t want to die, and my little Kitty isn’t starving 
and begging! Oh, thank God [embraces them], thank 
God that it was only a dream, only adream! [Looks 
up reverentiy.| And now, my Father in heaven, hear 
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my promise [looks round to all, who gather about him 
silently], and you, my dear, my still living ones, hear 
me declare that from this day, from this hour, from this 
moment, no drop of any kind of intoxicating liquor 
shall ever pass my lips, in gratitude for the timely 
warning Thou has sent to me, which has saved my 
body and soul from eternal death ! 

| Mr. D. stands in centre of group, lifts his right hand 
as in taking oath; they are silent for a few seconds. | 

Mrs. D. (lifts right hand]. Nor I. 

Fred {lifts right hand]. Nor I. 

Dora [lifts right hand]. Nor I. 

Rob. and Kit. [lift right hands). Nor I. 

[Enter several persons, young ladies in white pre- 
Jerred, all wearing bows of blue; surround the group, 
who still stand with raised hands. | 

Rob. and Kit. Oh, here they are, papa! they said 
they ’d come to put a blue bow on you and mamma. 

Mr. D. Welcome, friends, most welcome! for we 
are indeed ready for you! 

| Young lady fastens bow on all.] 

Young Lady. We welcome you too, friends, as mem- 
bers of our cause, which means not only to keep the 
tempter away from your own homes, but to keep him 
away from others, those easily tempted. [Turns and 
holds up decanters, smiling.| But what shall we do 
with this? Here is the enemy right in our camp! 

Mr. D. Let the earth swallow it up, —it cannot harm 
that! ‘The decanters shall stand ever before us as me- 
mentos of this day, filled with water and flowers: it 
is only what they contain which does harm, and not 
themselves. Oh, thank God for this dream! [To 
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audience.| And if any are here who know when to stop, 
or who never take a drop more than they can bear, and 
have no blessed warning sent them,—a warning to 
keep them from death and the devil, — let them, I beg, 
take a lesson in time from mine, which came so nearly 
being a fearful reality. 

[ All advance, holding bows in hands. | 

All. Come, please do come! we have bows enough 
for you all! A blue bow is much better than a bad 
dream ! 

Curtain. 





Popular Plays 


THE COUNTRY MINISTER 


A Comedy Drama in Five Acts 
By Arthur Lewis Tubbs 

Eight males, five females, Costumes, modern; scenery not difficult. 
Plays a full evening. A very sympathetic piece, of powerful dramatic in- 
terest; strong and varied comedy relieves the serious plot. Ralph Un- 
derwood, the minister, is a great part, and Roxy a strong soubrette; all 
parts are good and full of opportunity. Clean, bright and strongly recom- 
mended. Price, 25 cents 


THE TEASER 
A Rural Comedy in Three Acts 
By Charles S. Allen 

Four male, three female characters. Scene, an easy interior, the same 
for all three acts; costumes, modern. Playsan hour anda half. An ad- 
mirable play fur amateurs, very easy to get up, and very effective. Uraliah 
Higgins, a country postman, and Drusilla Todd are capital comedy parts, 
introducing songs or specialties, if desired. Plenty of incidental fun. 

Price, 25 cents 


THE HERO OF THE GRIDIRON 


A College Comedy in Five Acts 
By Estelle Cook 


Nine male, fourjfemale characters and supernumeraries. Costumes, 
modern ; scenery, easy interiors and exteriors, not essential. Plays about 
two hours. A successful farce suited to co-educational and other colleges ; 
very easy and remarkably effective in performance. Can be played only 
on payment of a royalty of $5.00 for each performance to the author. 


Price, 25 cents 


MOSE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By C. W. Miles 
Eleven males, ten females. Scenery, two interiors; costumes, modern. 
Plays an hour and a half. A lively college farce, full of the true college 
spirit. Its cast is large, but many of the parts are small and incidental. 
Introduces a good deal of singing, which will serve to lengthen the per- 
formance. The inevitable football is an element of its story, but ‘its 
strongest dramatic interest does not depend upon this. Recommended 


highly for co-educational colleges. 
Frice, 15 cents 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
BAKER, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 








New Plays 


A PAIR OF CRACKER-JACKS 


A Farce-Comedy in Three Acts 
By Scott Byrnes 


Four males, four females. Costumes modern; scenery, one interior. 
Plays two hours anda half. An unusually lively and amusing farce for a 
very small cast, easy to produce and effective in performance. All the 
parts are good and the laughs equally distributed. Produced profession- 
ally in 1904; professional acting rights reserved. Royalty of ten dollars 
($10.00) for amateur performance required by the author. 

fricé, 25 cents 





CHARACTERS 
JACK CRACKER, @ hard cracker. Mrs. JACK CRACKER, Fack’s 
JACK CRACKER, 2D, @ /ire- wife. 
cracker. ESTELLE CLAYTON, Fack 2d's 
Junius Brutus BANG, im the jiancée. 
‘« profesh,”’ FLO. ATKINS, Fack's niece. 
COFFEE, a colored brother. KATRINA VON Hoot, Ffo's 
double. 
SYNOPSIS 


Act I.—Afternoon. Exhortations. 
Act II.—The same afternoon. Complications. 
Act III.—The same evening, Congratulations. 


THE LITT CE Coes 


A Vaudeville Sketch in One Act 
By Hamilton Coleman and Harry Osborne 


One male, who plays three parts, and one female. Costumes modern; 
scenery an easy interior. Plays twenty-five minutes. A bright and lively 
little sketch originally produced in vaudeville by Yuill and Boyd. A 
dees: piece fora lady, full of points and action. Can be strongly recom- 
mended, 


Price, 15 cents 


PHE SAME MAW 


A Comedy Sketch in One Act 
By Lida L. Coghlan 


Two female characters. Costumes modern; scenery unimportant. Plays 
twenty minutes. A very clever and effective sketch for two young girls. 
Can be done entirely without stage or scenery or other preparation than 
mere memorizing and rehearsal. Played rapidly it is a sure success. A 
good bit for an exhibition programme. 

Price, 15 cents 








New Plays 


THE SISTERHOOD OF BRIDGET 
A Farce in Three Acts 
By Robert Elwin Ford 


Seven males, six females. Costumes modern; scenery, easy interiors. 
Plays two hours, An easy, effective and very humorous piece turning 
upon the always interesting servant girl question. A very unusual nun- 
ber of comedy parts; all the parts good. Easy to get up and well rec- 
ommended, 





Price, 25 cents 


GADSBY’S GIRLS 
A Farce in Three Acts 
By Bertha Currier Porter 


Five males, four females. Costumes modern; scenery, an exterior and 
an interior. Plays an hour and a half. An exceptionally bright and 
vivacious little piece, full of action. Gadsby’s adventures with the fan- 
cées of three of his friends are full of interest and fun. All the parts good. 
Well suited for High School performance, 

Price, 25 cents 


THE TIME OF HIS LIFE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By C. Leona Dalrymple 


Six males, three females. Costumes modern; scenery, two interiors, 
or can be played in one. Plays two hours anda half. A side-splitting 
piece, full of action and a sure success if competently acted. Tom Car- 
ter’s little joke of impersonating the colored butler has unexpected con- 
sequences that give him “the time of his life.” Very highly recom- 
mended for High School performance. 

Price, 25 cents 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL MA’AM 


A Play in Three Acts 
By Arthur Lewis Tubbs 


Six males, five females. Costumes modern; scenes, an interior and an 
exterior, or can be played in two interiors. Plays two hours or more. 
An excellent comedy-drama, combining a strong sympathetic interest with 
an abundance of comedy. The parts are unusually equal in opportunity, 
are genuine types of rural character, truly and vigorously drawn and easily 
actable. No dialect parts, but plenty of variety in the comedy rdéles and 
lots of amusing incident. An exceptionally entertaining piece, full of move- 
ment and action, and withouta dull moment. Can be strongly recommended, 

Price, 25 cents 








New Plays 


MID-CHANNEL 
A Play in Four Acts 
By Arthur Wing Finero 


Six males, five females. Costumes, modern; scenery, three interiors. 
Plays two and a half hours. This strong and interesting work by Eng- 
land’s leading dramatic author will be remembered through the performance 
of its leading character in this country by Miss Ethel Barrymore. It man- 
ifests the same absolute technical skill that always distinguishes the work 
of this writer and is, besides, interesting in theme and characters toa 
greater extent than any of his recent plays. An admirable reading play. 
Stage rights reserved for the present. Price, 50 cents, 


THE THUNDERBOLT 
A Comedy in Four Acts 
By Arthur Wing Pinero 


Ten male, nine female characters. Scenery, three interiors; costumes, 
modern. Plays a full evening. A powerful acting play that reads like a 
novel. Acting rights reserved for the present. Price, 50 cents. 


THE NEW YORK IDEA 


A Comedy in Four Acts 
By Langdon Mitchell 


Nine male, six female characters. Scenery, three interiors; costumes, 
modern. Plays a full evening. Well known through the performance of 
Mrs. Fiske. Permission may be obtained by amateurs to play it on pay- 
ment of an author’s royalty of $25.00 for each performance. 

Price, 50 cents. 


COUSIN KATE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Hubert Henry Davies 


Three males, four females. Costumes, modern; scenery, two easy in- 
terors. Plays two hours and a half. Widely known through the per- 
formance of the leading réle by Miss Ethel Barrymore. Sold for reading 
only ; acting rights strictly reserved. Price, 50 cents. 


MRS. GORRINGE’S NECKLACE 
A Play in Four Acts 
By Hubert Henry Davies 


Five males, five females. Costumes, modern; scenery, a single interior. 
Plays two hoursanda half. Well known through the performance of Sir 
Charles Wyndham. Sold for reading only ; acting rights strictly reserved. 

Price, 50 cents. 








New Plays for Female Characters 


LUCIA’S LOVER 
A Farce in Three Acts 
By Bertha Currier Porter 
Eight females. Costumes, modern; scenery, two interiors. Plays an 
hour anda half. <A bright and graceful piece, light in character, but sym- 
pathetic and amusing, Six contrasted types of girls at boarding-school are 
shown in a novel story. Lots of fun, but very refined. Easy to produce 
and can be strongly recommended, 
Price, 25 cents 


A GIRL IN A THOUSAND 
A Comedy in Four Acts 
By Evelyn Gray Whiting 

Fourteen females. Costumes, modern; scenes, three interiors and an 
exterior. Plays a full evening. Very strong and sympathetic and of 
varied interest. Irish comedy; strong “witch’’ character; two very 
lively “kids”; all the parts good. Effective, easy to produce, and can 
be strongly recommended to young people as thoroughly wholesome in 
tone as well as amusing. 

Price, 25 cents 


A VIRGINIA HEROINE 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Suste G. McGlone 

Eleven female characters. Scenery, easy; costumes, modern. Plays 
one hour and forty-five minutes. Irish and negro comedy parts, and two 
character parts; most of the characters young. A very easy and inter- 
esting play for girls, well suited for school performance. Romantic in- 
terest with lots of comedy. 

Price, 25 cents 


HOW THE STORY GREW 
An Entertainment for Women’s Clubs, in One Act 
By O. W. Gleason 
Eight female characters. Costumes, modern; scenery, unimportant; 
may be given on a platform without any. Plays forty-five minutes. A 
very easy and amusing little piece, full of human nature and hitting off a 
well-known peculiarity of almost any community. Written for middle- 
aged women, and a sure hit with the audience. 


Price, 15 cents 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
BAKER, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 








New Plays for Female Characters 


ENDYMION 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Marie ‘Fosephine Warren 


Twenty-three females or less, if desired. Costumes classical; scenery, 
one exterior, unimportant. Plays an hour anda half. A very bright and 
graceful classical comedy suitable for out-of-door performance, if desired. 
Written for the use of a prominent girls’ school and very successful in per- 
formance. Easy to get up and very effective. Introuuces dancing 
Strongly recommended. 


Price, 25 cents 


THE PLEDGING OF POLLY 


A Farce in Two Acts 
By Abby Bullock and Margaret Currier Lyon 


Twelve females. Costumes modern; scenery, an interior and an ex- 
terior. Plays an hour and a quarter. Specially written for performance 
by a Providence (R. I.) school, and strongly recommended for similar 
uses. Very lively and amusing, easy to get up, and all the parts of nearly 
equal prominence. Full of the “ college atmosphere ”’ that is so desirable 
in this sort of thing. 

Price, 25 cents 


SUSAN’S PINTS i 
A Comedy in One Act 
By Alice C. Thompson 


Seven females. Costumes modern ; scenery, an interior. Plays twenty- 
five minutes. A capital little play for young girls, very original in idea 
and effective in the acting. The part of Susan is an admirable one fora 
girl with some capacity for comicacting. Can be made very pretty in pro- 
duction with very little trouble. Strongly recommended for school per- 
formance. 


Price, 15 cents 


THE MERRY WIDOW HAT 


A Farce in One Act 
By Helen Sherman Griffith 


Five females. Costumes modern; scenery, an easy interior. Plays 
thirty minutes. An excellent school play for three young girls and two 
character women, one very funny low comedy country girl. Easy and 
amusing and very sympathetic in theme, pretty sure to suit the taste of 
most girls and can be recommended to them. 

frice, 15 cents 


Q, BW. Pinero’s Plays 
Price, 50 Cents Each 





THE MAGISTRATE Farce in Three Acts, Twelve males, four 


females. Costumes, modern; scenery, all 
interior, Plays two hours and a half. 


THE NOTORIOUS MRS, EBBSMITH Dr2== » Four Acts 


EigLt males, five females. 
Costumes, modern; scenery, allinteriors, Plays a full evening. 


THE PROFLIGATE Play in Four Acts. Seven males, five females. 


Scenery, three interiors, rather elaborate ; 
costumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS Farce in Three Acts. Nine males, seven 


females. Costumes, modern; scenery, 
threes interiors. Plays a full evening. 


THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY Play in Four Acts, Eight 


males, five females, Cos- 
tumes, modern; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 


SWEET LAVENDER Comedy in Three Acts. Seven males, four 


females, Scene,asingleinterior; costumes, 
modern, Plays a full evening. 


THE TIMES Comedy in Four Acts, Six males, seven females. 
Scene, a single interior; costumes,modern. Playsa 
fall evening. 


THE WEAKER Comedy in Three Acts, Eight males, elght 
| fernales, Costumes, modern; scenery, two 


interiors. Plays a full evening. 


A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE Comedy in Three Acts, Five 


males, four females, Costumes, 
modern; scene, a single interior, Plays a full evening. 








Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 


Walter H. Baker & Company 
No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 




























The William Warren Ct 1 ont Be 
Price, 15 Cents Gach 








AS YOU LIKE IT fomedy im rive Acts, ‘thisteon males, tour || 


females. Costumes reuresatias cece seenery, Va- 
ried, Plays a full evening, ory . 


Drama in Five Acts, Nine males, fiye females, Cos- — 
CAMILLE tumes, modern; scenery, varied. Plays lays a full evening. <4 


INGOMAR Play in Five Acts. Thirteen males, UB se 8 females, 





Scenery varied; costumes Greek, Plaj a ~ 
: fe Js" : ia 
| Tragedy in Five Acts, Thirteen males, four Ty 
MARY STUART ae wig Supernumeraries, Costumes, ; rf : 
period ; scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening: | | 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE comedy in Fire Acts, 
evening. 


picturesque; scenery varied, Plays a retin 


RICHELIEU Playin Five Acts, Fifteen 


males, two females, 
ery elaborate; costumes of the period. Piaye a fu Cae 
evening, 











ee | 


Comedy in Five Acts, Nin 
edy ve 6 males, five ars 


Scenery varied; costumes of the period. 





fall evening 


ried; costumes of the period. Plays a S ‘fal ur fomatcs. 8 a 


TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, WHAT YOU WILL, @mty i= Five 


Z. 
three females, Gcabimnee. picturesque ; scenery, varie =| 






full evening, 


Sent prepaid on receipt of sire fe 2 i f ; 
Walter B. Baker & Company 
hi: ae, a Boston, Mass 








